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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The Anglican synod at Montreal has | 


voted to petition the provincial Parliament 
to let women vote at vestry meetings. 
Canon Davidson said that women who 
contributed to the funds of the church had 
voted at vestry meetings in former times, 
but recent hasty legislation had declared 
that a woman was not a “person,” and 
now a man who gave $5 per year had 
every privilege, while the woman who 
built a church had none. This was ab- 
horrent to every fair and manly instinct. 
Women labored for the church with en- 


thusiasm. Gifted women had composed | 


many of the beautiful hymns they sing. 
Women might do these things; but they 
might not have a voice in the church’s af- 
fairs. He traced the prominence of wom- 
en in the early history of the church, 
and moved a petition to Parliament for the 
reversal of the legislation which precluded 
women from participating in the affairs 
of the church. He wanted simply the 
principle of representation for support 
given. Archdeacon Lindsay seconded the 
motion. 
appreciated the work of women in his 
parish. The Rey. Dr. Norton, Mr. J. S. 
Hall and Rev. Canon Ellegood, whom his 
Lordship called the ‘ladies’ man of the 
city,” spoke strongly on the same side. 
Mr. John Crawford, Mr. Chancellor Beth- 
une and Dr. Davidson opposed the motion, 
the latter saying that if it passed, women 
could ask to be members of the synod and 
the priesthood. The vote was postponed 
till next morning, June 19, when the mo- 
tion passed by a small majority. As the 
Anglican church is not generally regarded 
as a particularly progressive church, nor 
Montreal as a particularly progressive 
city, this action is the more gratifying. 
ae 

The governor of New South Wales, in 
opening Parliament on June 22, announced 
that bills would be introduced to abolish 
plural voting and to enfranchise women. 


+o o-—_-——_ 





Governor Fifer has signed the bill giving 
schoo) suffrage to the women of Illinois. 
Governor Fifer isa member of the Execu- 


tive Committee of the Equal Suffrage As- | 


sociation of that State, so of course his 
signature to the bill was to be expected. 
The opponents tried to persuade him 
that the bill was unconstitutional, but in 
vain. 
where women have school suffrage. 


+++ 
>?e+ 


A case was lately tried at Douglas, Wy., 
before a jury composed wholly of women. 
All the parties concerned in the trial were 
women also, Mrs. Ingersoll, who keeps the 
hotel at Douglas, being sued by two of her 
servant girls for their wages. The jury 
gave judgment for the girls. The trial at- 
tracted much attention, as a jury com- 
posed exclusively of women was an un- 
usual sight. The case has been appealed. 

+o 

An important movement is under way 
at Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
In his annual report to the University 
corporation last week, President Andrews 








and that we should be | 


He did so because he knew and | 


There are now twenty-three States | 


| discussed the advisability of establishing 
co-education. According to the recom- 
| mendation of the committee appointed in 
| 1888 to examine the feasibility of the 
| movement, the faculty has prepared a 
| scheme by which women may be admitted 
| to college examinations, and, upon the 
satisfactory completion of any course of 
study, receive certificates of their attain- 
ments. This plan was referred to a com- 
mittee, which will report upon it at the 
regular meeting of the corporation in Sep- 
| tember. At that time it will be made a 
| special order of business. 
} +o 
Mr. Sherman Hoar, at Buffalo, stated 
‘*the purposes of modern democracy,” 
and named four issues as the great ones 
‘on which parties will next appeal to the 
| public intelligence and conscience.” Did 
| he forget that thirty millions of adult wo- 
| men are denied political rights? Or does 
modern democracy intend to ignore _ 
meaning of its own name? Instead o 
the rule of the people, does it mean to 
allow half the peopleto govern the whole? 
If so, the more is the pity for the party. 
“e+ 
Mrs. L. H. Miller is treasurer of the fund 
now being raised for marble busts of Miss 
Susan B. Anthony and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, to be made by Miss John- 
son, of Washington. Miss Johnson is a 
deserving young artist, and her bust of 
Miss Anthony, which is already in plaster, 
is considered an excellent likeness. Con- 
tributions for this purpose may be sent to 
Mrs. L. H. Miller, 1308 I Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 











e+ 


The Ohio Prohibition Convention put a 
woman suffrage plank in its platform. 

~e+ 

Four women were members of the Medi- 
cal Convention in Concord, N. H., on June 
18, two from New Hampshire and two 
from Massachusetts. 

——__+@ 

Among the women who took part in the 
National Baptist Anniversaries at Cincin- 
nati, O., last month, was Mrs. S. A. North- 
rup, of Ft. Wayne, Ind., who is mentioned 
in the reports of the various meetings as 
leading the singing. A correspondent of 
the Baltimore Baptist, who heard her, was 
started on a new current of thought, 
which may carry him a long way. He 
writes : 

I have recently learned something about 
the superiority of woman’s voice over 
man’s. Mrs. Northrup’s voice led the 
great congregation in Cincinnati like a 
cornet. She is the best precentor I ever 
heard. No man among the hundreds there 
could have done so well. 
great music hall, seating 10,000 people, I 
heard men and women address the ‘‘Peo- 
ple’s Party Conference.” It was with 
difficulty that the men could be heard; 
some of them could not be heard at all. 
And yet those women who spoke could be 
heard with ease in every part of the room, 
though they did not seem to make an effort 
like the men. I am convinced that the 
claim which some good brethren make 
that a woman’s voice is not suited for pub- 
lic speaking is a mistake. And I must 
say, in fairness to all, that the women 
who addressed the Conference said 
more in ten minutes than some of the 
men said in an hour. This item, how- 
ever, is not to be construed into favoring 
women preachers. Jt simply states facts. 


+e 


THE HARVARD ANNEX. 


During the first year of the Harvard 
Annex, there were twenty-five students, 
who called for so many courses of instruc- 
tion that they formed twenty-nine classes. 
This year, the 12th, there have been one 
hundred and seventy-four students, dis- 
tributed into sixty-one classes, and directed 
by nearly fifty professors and instructors 
from Harvard College. The graduates 
this year are all Massachusetts women. 

Harvard and the Annex seem to be un- 
consciously affiliating. The Annex maid- 
ens are falling into the best ways of their 
college brothers. Last year the Annex 
seniors had a class ‘‘spread;” this year 
they had their first Class-Day, on June 
18th, from 4 to 9 o’clock. Outside, it 
rained and rained. In the historic Fay 
House, the rooms were abloom with roses, 
and in its atmosphere of fragrance, ‘‘sweet- 
ness and light,” moved charming girls in 
beautiful gowns. Miss Smith gracefully 
greeted the guests. Miss Stuart merrily 
told of ‘‘The Foibles of the Annex.” Miss 
Kinsman recounted the misapprehensions 
of ‘The Annex from the Outside,” and 
concluded with a loyal eulogy of the 
institution: ‘‘We think it better to be near 
the best than to be in the second best. 
‘Hitch your wagon to a star,’ said Mr. 
Emerson; we read it, ‘Annex your wagon 




















And in the- 








to a star.’”’ 
description of ‘‘The Real Life of the 
Annex,” its intellectual work, its good 
fellowship, its social life afforded through 
the hospitality of Mrs. Agassiz and other 
ladies of Cambridge, and lastly its clubs, 
which include tennis clubs; two base ball 
nines; a musical and a glee club; the Idler 
Club, a social affair, with private jollifica- 
tions; the Immanuel, which is interested 
in the social and religious questions of the 


Miss Blake followed with a | 


day, and has been addressed by Phillips | 


Brooks, Dr. Peabody, Alice Freeman 
Palmer and others; and the English Club, 
which has given receptions to Dr. Holmes, 
Prof. Moulton and Mr. Howells. Miss 
Bradley spoke lastly and seriously of the 
problem of the higher education of women. 
After these literary exercises followed 
the “spreads,” music and dancing, and the 
Harvard students who came to criticise 
stayed until the last waltz, and went home 
perchance to dream of the delights of 
co-education. 

Commencement exercises were held in 
the Fay House, on June 22d, and were 
informal, as usual. Mrs. Louis Agassiz 
presented the certificates, and reviewed 
briefly the work of the past year. She 
paid tribute to Mrs. Whitman for her plans 
for the enlargement of Fay House, and to 
Mr. Gilman for his effective supervision. 
Fay House has become not less homelike 
in becoming more academic. More Har- 
vard professors are giving more and more 
generously of their time to the work. 
Beside the contributors to the building 
fund, many friends must be thanked for 
gifts of casts, photographs and books 
during the year. The Society for the 
Higher Education of Women have given 
$200 for the library, and the students of 
the Annex raised the same amount for the 
same object. A feature of the year was 
the founding of a scholarship by Miss 
Sarah B. Fay, to be known as the Maria 
Denny Memorial Scholarship. Two prizes, 
to be known as the Sara Greene Timmins 
prizes, are offered by Mrs. Minna Chapman, 
to encourage the stud, of Dante. 

A dainty lunch was served, and many 
distinguished people congratulated the 
seven girls who have won (but have not 
received) the Harvard B. A. 

Misses Griswold, Bradley, Kinsman and 
Stuart intend to engage in teaching; Miss 
Blake will remain at home; Miss Mott- 
Smith will spend the summer in Europe 
and again attend the Annex next year, 
and Miss Paton, who also won the Tim- 
mins prize for the best article on Dante, 
has been elected teacher in English at 
Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore. 

On the following day, the Alumnz 
Association held its annual meeting at 
Hotel Brunswick, and formulated plans 
for establishing a permanent fund of 
$5,000, to maintain an Annex scholarship. 
A luncheon was served, and post-prandial 
speeches were made by the president, 
Miss Elizabeth Briggs, Miss Ida Mott- 
Smith, Miss Gertrude Tyler, and Miss 
Helen Leah Reed, who last year won the 
Sargent prize. 

Miss Briggs has just received the degree 
of A. M. at Cornell University, and Miss 
Annie Barker, of Meadville, Penn., has 
taken the same degree at Columbia College, 
both colleges considering the Annex cer- 
tificate equivalent to a Harvard diploma 
and degree. F. M. A. 


++ 





THE “COLLEGE BEAUTIFUL.” 


Wellesley has had its float-day and | 


tree-day, and other idyllic functions char- 
acteristic of the ‘College Beautiful.” 

On Saturday evening, June 20, President 
Helen A. Shafer, who lately returned from 
a year’s absence on account of illness, 
gave a reception at her home to the seniors 
and alumnz. One of the pleasant feat- 
ures of this occasion was the presentation 
from the faculty of a rare and valuable old 
edition of the works of Horace and Virgil 
to Prof. Frances E. Lord, the Latin teacher, 


who has been acting as president during | 


the past year. 

On June 22, there was a large gathering 
of collegians to witness the presentation 
of two gifts to the Art Gallery. One was 
the portrait of Miss Ada L. Howard, first 
president of Wellesley, given by the stu- 
dents of °75 —’82, and presented in a 
graceful speech by Miss Evelyn Hall, of 
the class of ‘79. Miss Shafer, president 
of the college, responded. After a song 
by the glee club, the audience went to the 
sculpture-room, where stood the other gift, 
a duplicate of Miss Anne Whitney’s bronze 
statue ‘‘Roma.” Miss Lord introduced 
Professor E. N. Horsford as the ‘Annex 
of Wellesley College.” Professor Hors- 


ford then presented the statue on behalf 


of the class of °86, after which it was un- 
veiled. It represents an old woman with 
wrinkled face and shrivelled hands, seated 
in an attitude of hopelessness on a fallen 
marble. Her eyes look despairingly into 
vacancy. The statue is a noble work, and 
is well fitted to inspire the words of en- 
thusiasm with which it was given and re- 
ceived. President Shafer accepted the 
gift, after which Mrs. Hannah B. Goodwin 
read a paper interpreting the thought of 
the sculptor. A poem by Miss Louise 
Manning Hodgkins, and another song by 


| the glee club, completed the formal exer- 





cises, after which tea was served by the 
coliegians. This is not Miss Whitney’s 
first gift to the college. Her beautiful 
statue of Miss Martineau stands in the 
centre of the college hall. 

The next day the graduating exercises 
were held, and 123 young women received 
their degrees. The address of the day 
was by Rev. Heman Lincoln Wayland, 
D. D., of Philadelphia, on ‘The New Ed- 
ucation.”” In his peroration, Dr. Wayland 
sounded the key-note of the twentieth 
century : 

‘*The new education will be an educa- 
tion, not for men or for women, but for 
human beings. It will set at naught the 
cry that the Deity has made certain mas- 
culine souls and certain feminine souls, 
the one all strength and the other all deli- 
cacy. It will also abjure the notion of 
masculine and feminine virtues. The phan- 
tasy that men ought to be brave, but no 
matter about their purity, that the one vir- 
tue of a woman is purity, but that the lack 
of courage and force is rather a title to 
admiration, is essentially heathen, and is 
connected with the idea of male and 
female divinities. Christianity offers but 
one type of character, illustrated in him 
who, though called the man Christ Jesus, 
yet had in him the moral intuition, the ten- 
derness, the purity which adorn woman, 
as well as the bravery and force which sit 
upon the brow of man.” 


Between 700 and 800 of invited guests, 
the faculty, alumnz, graduates, and stu- 
dents partook of the dinner in the large 
dining-room after the chapel exercises. 
After dinner, speeches were made by 
President Shafer, Dr. Wayland, Dr. N. G. 
Clarke, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Miss 
Frances E. Lord, Grace Berry, of the class 





of °81, Rev. Mr. Tupper, and Miss May | 


Estelle Cooke, of Chicago, who spoke for 


| 


the Western Wellesley Alumnz Associa- | 


tion. 
In the evening a reception was held, at 


which Miss Shafer, Miss Lord and Dr. | 


Wayland received, in the Browning Room, 
a throng of guests. 

Wellesley is the College Progressive as 
well as the ‘College Beautiful.” Last 
year a course in domestic science was es- 


tablished, under charge of Marion Talbot, | 


M. A., and friends have raised $1,000 for 
it. A department in philology, under 
Helen T. Webster, Ph. D., was also estab- 
lished. 

The work in the study of the Bible is 


department of Biblical literature has been | 


established, under the charge of Sarah A. 
Emerson, B. A. A course in Hebrew is 
offered. 

Arlisle M. Young, M. A., University of 
Michigan, is appointed instructor in Latin. 
Miss Young held, last year, the fellowship 
founded by the Association of Intercol- 
legiate Alumnz, and awarded in recogni- 
tion of superior merit. 
cians of the college, with the director of 
the gymnasium, the physical examiner, 
and the professor of elocution, constitute 
a Board of Health, under whose direction 


| College, at the age of twenty-one. 


The two physi- | 


the students are examined on admission to | 


the college, with reference to physical 


development, strength of heart and lungs, | 


and hereditary tendencies. 


From the rec- | 


ords of these examinations, exercise in the | 
gymnasium is adapted to meet the special | 


wants of each student. 


e+ 


F. M. A. 





The Typographical Union of New South 
Wales (Australia), has adopted a resolu- 
tion that ‘female labor means nothing 


| more than cheap labor, and all societies are 
| enjoined to look upon it in this light, and 





set their faces steadily against it.” The 
Union also says that it is “highly detri- 
mental to their welfare to recognize female 
labor in any way, and the council’s advice 
lies most decisively in this direction.” 
These typographical unions ought to see 
that the proper thing for them to do is to 
claim for every worker a fair day’s wages 
for a fair day’s work—the same pay for 
the same work, no matter who does it. 
Their discrimination against women is 
prompted by the same spirit of which the 
typographical associations complain in 
their own case. They need eyes to see. 





CON CERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. T. H. BACKUE s has been elected 
president of the Brooklyn Woman's Club, 
to succeed Mrs. Amelia K. Wing. During 
Mrs. Wing’s presidency of five years, the 
club membership increased from 37 to 150, 
and on her retirement she was presented 
with a solid silver ‘‘loving cup,” a souve- 
nir of the regard of her associates. 


Miss HARRIET HOsMER writes from 
Rome that the model for her statue of 
Queen Isabella for the Woman's Pavilion 
at the World’s Fair is completed. The 
queen is represented in the act of stepping 
down from her throne and offering her 
jewels to Columbus. Miss Hosmer expects 
to leave Rome soon, and make a short stay 
in England, returning to America early in 
the autumn. 


Miss CoRA MCDONALD has been elected 
by the Regents of the Wyoming State Uni- 
versity to fill the chair of history. Mrs. 
Therese A. Jenkins writes: ‘This is a de- 
served honor. The University Regents, 
two of whom are women, seem to be of 
the right mind as regards the appointing 
of women; and Miss McDonald confers as 
much honor upon the University in ac- 
cepting. Her salary is equal with that of 
any gentleman called to any similar chair 
in the University, 81500 per year.” 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE addressed 
an audience of 2,000 in Music Hall, Bos- 
ton, last Sunday afternoon, on ‘The 
Perils of the Republic.” After enumerat- 
ing the dangers to be apprehended from 
the liquor traffic, foreign immigration, 
sectarianism in the public schools, and 
labor troubles, she exclaimed, ‘'Men, just 
as soon as you give women a chance to 
vote, we will help you to take care of this.” 
Astorm of applause greeted this charac- 
teristic declaration. 

Dr. SARAH STOCKTON, of Indianapolis, 
has been appointed physician at the In- 
diana State Reformatory for Girls and 
Prison for Women, in place of Dr. Mary 
Smith, lately resigned. The Zastern Star 
says of Dr. Stockton: ‘She was born near 
Lafayette, Ind., where her’ childhood 
was spent. She was graduated from the 
Woman’s Medical College of Philadelphia, 
Pa. Following her graduation she spent 
some time as Interne at the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, and for 
a time after leaving there made her home 
in Chicago. Coming to this city, she ac- 
cepted a position at the Central Hospital 
for the Insane, which she filled with 
marked credit for five and a half years. 
During the past two years, she has prac- 
tised successfully in this city. The Board 
of Managers acted wisely in making this 
appointment.” 

Lucy STONE HERTZOG, only daughter 
of Prof. G. G. Hertzog, of the State Nor- 
mal at California, Pa., and a member of 


more thoroughly organized, and the new | the class of ’86, graduated March 24, 1891, 


at the Cleveland Homeopathic Hospital 
Miss 
Hertzog was the only woman of her class, 
and graduated with honor, having the 
highest average in the class—97.7 percent. 
For the last year of college life, she was 
assistant physician in the Good Samaritan 
Dispensary connected with the college, 
and for the year ’91-'92 she received an ap- 
pointment as one of the physicians to the 
women’s and children’s dispensary of 
Cleveland, O., an institution supported and 
carried on by the women physicians of the 
city. This gifted young woman was named 
for the senior editor of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, and is of about the same age as 
the paper. The JOURNAL is glad to chro- 
nicle her success. 


Rev. ANNA BARTON, pastor of the Free 
Baptist Church at Paw Paw, Michigan, 
began her religious work by reluctantly 
taking charge of the Young People’s Bible 
Class in Waverly, in 1874. Two years 
later, her husband and about fifty mem- 
bers of her Bible Class came into the 
church. So acceptable was her work that 
she was invited to conduct the Sunday 
services in the absence of the pastor. She 
selected sermons, but one day she could 
find none fitting, and she wrote her first 
sermon and read it to the congregation. 
The next winter the newly-organized 
church at Gliddenburg called her to be its 
pastor. She remained there a year, and 
then received a call to her home church at 
Waverly. Two years’ work there was 
followed by a long illness, then by preach- 
ing and short pastorates, until in May, 
1886, she became pastor of the Paw Paw 
church, and was ordained the following 
December. 
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NARROW-MINDEDNESS. 


Women are narrow-minded. It is of no 
use to deny it. Women are only one-half 
of the people who are narrow-minded, 
either. 

It seems as if some otherwise sensible 
people take leave of their senses whenever 
they begin to talk about women. Why 
will people persist in thinking, or acting 
as if they think, that a woman can live on 
air? Ifa girl has a home and decent cloth- 
ing, she is delightfully situated. It is no 
matter that she is one of a large family. 
At her father’s death, his property will be 
divided equally among his children. The 
daughter will have a mere pittance. But 
there is no thought that there is a future 
before her. Should a daughter beengaged 
in a remunerative employment, if she 
sends ten dollars a month to assist her 
parents, the world unites to pity her. It 
makes no difference that she enjoys her 
work, and that, after assisting her parents 
and paying her board, she has fifty dollars 
a month remaining, while the girl at home 
receives less than fifty dollars a year. 

A woman who had seen much trouble once 
said that she had received more sympathy 
because she had property to care for than 
for anything else. ‘One person,” she ex- 
claimed indignantly, “actually told me, 
when I had invested my money where it 
seemed likely to bring large returns, that 
if I should be successful and make a few 
thousand dollars, it would be ‘such a care 
for me to look after it!’” Did anyone 
ever pity a man because he seemed likely 
to have something to live on? 

It is often said, and truly, too, that it is 
much harder to do business with a woman 
than with a man. Enter a home where 
the father complains that women do not 
know how to do business, and you are 
almost certain to hear the parents say, in 
speaking of the daughter, past her major- 
ity and the mainstay of the family, ‘‘Mat- 
tie wants me to take a magazine for her 
this year,” or, ‘J have got Mattie a new 
dress,” just as they did when she was a 
child. Never, ‘*Mattie is taking a maga- 
zine,” or ‘‘Mattie intends to buy this or 
that.” Yet, in the same family, if the 
grown-up son is at home, the parents will 
say, ‘Tom has bought him a horse,” or 
‘*Tom intends to buy this or that,’ and 
you are told that Tom is paid so mucha 
month, or that he has a share in his fa- 
ther’s business. 

It is like locking a woman in a cage, and 
then blaming her for staying there. 

What would you think if you should go | 
to a country where the idea prevailed that 
a woman must be just five feet, two inches 
in height, weigh just one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, have hair and eyes of 
just such a shade, and hands and feet just | 
so large and no larger—in short, a place 
where it was thought that every woman 
must be exactly like every other woman 
in physical appearance? Or what would 
you think of a people who believed that 
all men must engage in the same occupa- 
tion? Do not women differ as much in | 
physical appearance as men? What reason | 
have we for believing that women differ | 
less in talents and tastes than men? | 

A celebrated physician divides Amer- 
ican women into four classes, of whom 
thirty per cent. make good wives and 
mothers ; twenty-five per cent. good wives 
but not good mothers; twenty per cent. 
good mothers but not good wives; while 
twenty-five per cent. are neither good 
wives nor mothers, but find their greatest 
happiness in business. Though it may be 
questioned whether he is right regarding 
the per cent. in each class, a thoughtful 
person can scarcely fail to notice these 
classes. 
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States. Strangely, too, the very people 
who are horrified at the number of divorces 
are the ones who speak contemptuously of 
“old maids,” acd try to compel every 
woman, no matter what her tastes may be, 
to marry. While so much is said on the 
evils of divorce, would it not be well to 
remember that ‘tan ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure’? Yet one great 
objection to woman’s entering the profes- 


sions is that it will make her disinclined | 
women had | 


to marry. If those 25,535 
never married, there would have been no 
divorces granted in 1886. How small a 


; : 
| 


27, 1891. 











“But,” exclaims some one, ‘no woman | would be better for her to remain with her | the committee, of the local societies ; and 


can hire any one that will do her work as | 
well as she can do it herself.” 

Not so fast, my friend. You have often | 
said that, though Mrs. E. worked early | 
and late, she never seemed to accomplish | 
much. Every one acknowledges that she | 
is an excellent teacher. Then, too, we | 
know that it is almost impossible for any 
one to have as fresh fruit and vegetables 
as he who raises them himself. Yet you 
have already confessed that it is the | 
veriest nonsense to say that every man 


| must be a farmer simply because he is 


proportion of the unhappy marriages do | 


these divorces represent! What can we 
expect of the children born of these mar- 
riages? If women’s being self-supporting 
will make them so disinclined to marry as 
to prevent unhappy marriages, let us, for 
the sake of the next generation, do all in 
our power to render them self-supporting. 
An unhappy marriage is by no means the 
only way in which a woman of this class 
is made to suffer. Even as a child, her 
troubles commence. If she prefers a 
wagon to a doll, instead of saying, ‘What 
a difference there is in children!” and 
allowing her to play as she wishes, her 
mother tells her that it is not pretty for 
little girls to play horse. Her older sisters, 
considering themselves too old to play with 
dolls, dress them for her, and manage to 
do considerable playing while convincing 
older people that they are only amusing 
their little sister. The little sister is, in- 
deed, fortunate if she does not incur the 
dislike of her aunts, who think that she is 
old enough to dress her own dolls, and 
not have her sisters dress them for her. 
As she grows older, her troubles increase. 
She must do the things distasteful to her, 
because she is a girl. By every means in 
their power, her parents try to repress her 
tendency to be ‘‘strong-minded.”” She may 
succeed in obtaining a position, and hope 
to accomplish her heart’s desire. If from 
any cause her parents should need help, 
she must give upeverything and go home. 
If she refuses to do so, the world is shocked 
at her unfilial conduct. 

Far be it from us to uphold unfilial con- 
duct. The blackest of all sins is the sin that 
will sacrifice nothing for a parent. But 
our blood boils with indignation at the 
narrowness that compels the unmarried 
daughter of the family to sacrifice every- 
thing for her parents, while the slightest 
sacrifice op the partof the sons or the mar- 
ried daughters is magnified into an act of 
heroism. Were the married daughters 
compelled to leave their babies in order to 
care for their parents, they would suffer no 
more than she does in giving up her life- 
work. Do you say that no woman can 
feel as badly over giving up anything asa 
mother does in leaving her children? O 
that you could suffer for one hour as some 
women have suffered io giving up the am- 
bition that was dearer to them than life! 
Talk of the horrors of the Roman Inquisi- 
tion! There is more misery caused in one 
year by the wholesale condemnation of 
women to one mould than ever was caused 
by the Inquisition. 

One of the most prominent ways in 
which narrow-mindedness is shown is on 
the subject of housework. The same peo- 
ple who would hoot at the idea that a man 
must raise corn and potatoes simply be- 
cause his family consumes them, will 
gravely tell you that a woman must do 
housework because her family must have 
victuals cooked. We do not wish to be 
understood as undervaluing housework. 
On the contrary, we consider it the most 





married. 

Right here, the idea that a woman who 
does housework for pay must necessarily 
be wasteful and a poor cook, comes in. 
We are told that the hired housekeeper 
will not only give the whole family the 
dyspepsia, but will waste more than Mrs. 
E. can earn. It is no matter that she has 
for a housekeeper a widow lady who, in 
her own home, was accounted not only an 
excellent cook but a model of neatness 
and economy, and that in fact Mrs. E. is 
really saving money. All the same, the 
cry goes up, “If Mrs. E. did not wish to | 
do housework, she ought not to have mar- 
ried.” As if being a housekeeper was the 
essential to being a good wife and mother! 

We believe that when God gave a wo- 
man talents, he intended her to use them; | 
and if she buries them, he will hold her | 
accountable. 

There are people who seem to have the 
idea that it requires no strength to do 
housework. If a woman breaks down 
from overwork, people remember that 
years before she taught school, or clerked 
in a store. We know a woman who, when | 
a slender girl of sixteen, was forced to as- 
sume the care of a family of four, doing | 
all the heavy work of a farmhouse, beside 
having the care of one or more invalids. 
After several years of unceasing labor, 
her health failed. People then remem- | 
bered that, years before, she had attended | 
sclfool six months in the year, and surely 
it must have been hard study that broke 
her down! Say that you like housework 
better than teaching; that it agrees with | 
you better; that the baby is the sweetest | 
little angel that ever lived. Very well, 
we will not quarrel with you. We are glad 
that you think so. Nevertheless, we still 
affirm that it takes more physical strength 
to carry a teething baby in one’s arms and 
to wash, scrub and cook between times, 
than it does to teach school or use a type- 
writer. 

But it is said that if a woman is house- | 
keeping, she can let her work go if she is 
not well; while, if she is doing anything 
else, she must be in her place anyway. 
We have never heard of the baby who 
would sleep all day simply because his 
mother had the headache. We well remem- 
ber a woman bent nearly double with a 
lame back. She was a farmer’s wife. hat 
morning, when she could not stand on her 
feet without pain, a threshing-machine . 
was drawn into the yard. That poor wo- 


| man, with no help but that of her two little 


useful work in which a woman can en- | 


gage, as we consider furm-work the most 
useful work in which a man can engage. 


All honor to the successful housekeeeper! | 





Why cannot each woman be content to 
be happy in her own way, and not try to 
force all other women to feel just as she 
does? It seems to be impossible for one 
class of women to sympathize with another 
class. Mrs. C., devoted to her large fam- 
ily of children, is shocked because Mrs. B. 
does not desire children. Mrs. B., devoted 
to her husband, is in turn shocked to think 
that Mrs. C. could marry a man for whom 
she has no deeper feeling than that of re- 
spect. Mrs. A., having three children, 


considers three the proper number of chil- | 


dren for a woman to have. While she is 
shocked to hear Mrs. B. say that she is 
glad that she has no children, she is also 


shocked because Mrs. C. has eight chil- | 
dren. Yet, if Mrs. A. were wise, she would | 
know that the birth of a dozen children to | 
Mrs. C. would be attended with less dan- | 


ger than the birth of one to Mrs. B. All 
three unite in a look of mingled horror 


and pity at Miss D., who represents the | 


fourth class, and the class that probably 
suffers most. 
Though it may be a well-known fact 


that a woman dislikes housework, and can | 
scarcely be hired to touch a baby, and de- | 


clares truly that she has no desire to marry, 


it makes no difference to her friends, who | 


unite to induce her to marry. How well 


they succeed is shown by the fset that in | 


the year 1886 more than twenty-five thou- 
sand divorces were granted in the United 


But we do protest against that unearthly 


| work! 


| how] that goes up if a woman dares to let | 
| another cook the meals and wash the chil- | 
| good for nothing else. 


| dren’s faces, while she engages in a remun- 
| erative employment. 


entirely proper for her to employ a nurse 
for the children, a cook, a chambermaid, 
and as many other maids as she wishes, 
| with a housekeeper to superintend them. 


| 


year-old daughter to lift the heavy baby 
until her spine is curved, if, at the same 
time, Mrs. E. herself is cooking the dinner 
and washing the clothing. Itis no matter 
that Mrs. E. has no taste for housework, 
and works early and late without a mo- 
ment to devote to the mental and moral 
growth of her children. But if Mrs. E. 
| should leave her house in the care of a 
competent housekeeper while she teaches 


among her pupils, the cry, ‘She is neglect- 
ing her family!” goes up until one is in- 


If Mrs. E. is the wife of a rich man, it is | 


girls, was obliged to prepare two meals 
that day for a dozen or more men. 

It might be supposed that to do house- 
work was the only proper aim of a wo- 
man’s life. One person tells us that if 
women are allowed to enter the professions, 
they will not wish to do housework, and 
the homes will suffer. The same person 
will tell us, the next time that we talk 
with him, that if women are allowed to 
enter the professions it will throw men out 
of employment, and thusincrease the num- 
ber of tramps. One objection answers the 
other. If there is a lack of women to do 
housework and « surplus of men for the 
professions, then let the men do house- 
It is certain that if everyone is 
good for something, some men must be 
good to do housework; for surely they are 


Singularly, too, the people who cry out 
the most loudly against a woman's allow- 


| ing another to tend her children while she 


| 


engages in other labor, are the ones who 


| can see no injustice in the law that gives a 
| mother no legal right to her children, nor 

If Mrs. E. is the wife of a poor man, it is | 
| quite right for her to allow her twelve- | 
| housekeeper, she has helped to earn. 


in the laws that prevent her from securing 
to them one cent of the property that, as 


Not long ago, we heard women blamed 
for men’s being immoral. ‘If women 
would have nothing to do with immoral 


| men,” said the speaker, ‘the world would 


school, with some of her own children | 


clined to believe that Mrs. E. has scared | 


the sun out of its orbit. Now we plead 
guilty to being too stupid to see why Mrs. 
E. is neglecting her family any more when 
she teaches six hours a day, with several 
| hours to devote to her family, than when 
she works sixteen hours adayin the’ -h- 
en, without a moment to answer her chil- 
dren’s questions. 


| could not support them.” 


| this? 


soon be better.” 

The other, while agreeing to this, said: 
**‘A woman can scarcely help herself some- | 
times. She has married, and finds when 
too late that her husband is an immoral | 
man. Though she could leave him, the 
Jaw gives her no legal right to her chil- | 
dren.” 

“Tf it did,” said the first speaker, ‘‘she 


“Not unless she had been trained to 
some paying business,’’ was the reply. 

What answer did the one who blamed | 
women for men’s being immoral make to | 
Why,—‘‘And then she would be | 
obliged to let some one take care of her 
children while she was at her work, and it 
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| mittee at the mid-winter meeting at Co- 


| being, besides the president, secretaries, 


husband and take care of them herself.” 
That is, a woman must live with an im- 
moral man and bring his children into the | 
world, and then teach her girls that it is a | 
sin to have anything to do with an immoral | 
man! Verily, there sre narrow-minded 
people in this world. 
GRACE MANCHESTER. 
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SWARTHMORE W. 8. LEAGUE. 





The Woman’s Suffrage League of Swarth- 
more, Penn., held a literary and musical 
sociable recently, at the residence of its 
president, Mrs. E. M.Garrett. Invitations 
were extended to the presidents and secre- 
taries of the State, and all local societies in 
the county; and to the families of all in 
the vicinity to whom it was likely to prove 
interesting. 

Although the evening was somewhat 
stormy, there was a good attendance, the | 
guests numbering about eighty. 

The programme consisted of well-ren- 
dered musical selections by home talent, 
and five-minute speeches, which were | 
varied enough to hold the attention of the | 
audience until the close. 

The first address, as is usual, was a re- 
sumé of the history of the League, by the | 
president, in which she referred to their 
manner of conducting business meetings, 


| and the topics that usually occupied the 
| attention of the members. 


Although the | 
society is but three years old, this being | 
the occasion of its anniversary, it has been 
able to hold all its meetings regularly, and 
have a satisfactory attendance of earnest | 
workers, who feel that the way is opening 
for them to become useful members of | 
society. | 

Prof. Edward H. Magill, ex-president of 
Swarthmore College, expressed his views, | 
and told of numerous instances that had 
come under his notice, of the degradation | 
of women, especially in foreign countries. 

Mrs. Elizateth Powell Bond, dean of 
Swarthmore College, gave us her personal 
experience as a voter, and was a striking 
proof that woman loses nothing of her 
feminine nature by her contact with men 
at the polls. 

This was followed by an excellent paper 
by ove of our members, entitled, ‘‘Prepar- | 
ing for Suffrage’; impressing upon us our | 
responsibilities in taking up the weighty 
questions of law and order. 

Our friend, Mr. John A. Cass, then fa- 





| yored us with a few cheering words, as- | 


serting that there never had been advanced 
any reasonsble objection why women | 
should not have the ballot, if they really | 
wanted it. 

Last, but not least, was Gertrude Magill, 
a young woman of much intellectual prom- 
ise, whose convincing arguments did much 
toward strengthening the grow’h of the 
good seed already sown. 

At the conclasion of the exercises, which 
occupied about an hour, ice-cream, cake 
and strawberries were served to all. It 
was noted with much satisfaction that | 
many spirited discussions of the various | 
phases of the question occupied the atten- | 
tention of the guests during the social | 
hour. E. N. GARRETT, 

Pres. W. S. L. of Swarthmore. 
(a 0 


OHIO W.S. A. 


[ The official report of the Ohio Woman 
Suffrage Association has been delayed, 
owing to the severe illness of the record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Katharine B. Claypole, 
of Akron. Mrs.Claypole,never very strong, 
was a sufferer from La Grippe in the early 
spring, and the fatigue of the convention, 
together with the cold weather immedi- | 
ately following it, reduced her to a state | 
bordering on pneumonia, and she is only | 
now beginning to regain her strength. 

June 15, 1891. K. B.C. ] 





An excellent general report of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Convention, held at War- 
ren, May 12, 13, and 14, having already 
appeared in this paper, it is now only nec. | 
essary to give a few details of the business | 
transacted on the occasion. This business | 
centred in the revision of the constitution 
and by-laws of 1885. A draft of a new 
constitution had been prepared by a com- | 
mittee appointed by the executive com- | 


Jumbus. This was read by Mrs. Frances 
M. Casement. As few articles were 
allowed to pass without more or less 
lengthy discussion,the patience and endur- 
ance of Mrs. Casement and the president, 
Mrs. Martha Elwell, were much admired, 
both ladies standing through the greater 
part of two sessions. ‘These discussions | 
showed that some, at least, of the dele- | 
gates had given attention and thought to 
the subject beforehand, and that all were 
keenly alive to its importance. 

The first noteworthy change was made 
in the number of elective officers. ‘The 
old constitution provided for 17; there | 


treasurer and auditor, five vice-presidents 
and a business committee of seven. These, 
as finally accepted by the convention, were 
reduced to six: a president, one vice-pres- 
ident-at-large, two secretaries, a treasurer, 
and one auditor. The formation of the ex- 
ecutive committee called out a long and 
vigorous discussion, the problem being 
how best to secure the representation on 


at the same time promote systematic, or- 
ganized work throughout the State. The 
deliberations ended in an executive com- 
mittee, formed of the elected officers of the 
association, together with the ex-presi- 
dents of the same, and a vice-president 
from each Congressional District. This 
will eventually give twenty-one represen- 
tatives of the suffragists of the State, since 
districts when organized will elect their 
own vice-presidents. For the present, 
however, these « flicers are to be appointed 
by the president, and their first duty must 
be the organization of their respective 
districts. 

These changes in the number and duty 
of officers excluded some valued workers 
who have been connected with the man- 
agement of the Association for many years. 
Power was, therefore, given to the execu- 
tive committee to appoint honorary vice- 
presidents, not exceeding five, who shall 
be active members of the committee. 

It was late in the afternoon before the 
revision of the by-laws was completed, but 
the attention of the delegates was held 
throughout, and there was a general feel- 
ing that the day had been profitably spent. 


| Indeed, some of the younger members 


were heard to remark, ‘'This is so educa- 
tional for us; we feel that we are learning 
so much!” 

There is nothing unusual or novel in 
seeiog women despatch business promptly 


| and in a business-like manner; neverthe- 


less, the dignity and ease with which the 
women at Warren conformed to parlia- 
mentary usage seems to have made a pro- 
found impression on all the visitors pres- 


ent. 
The following officers were elected by 
ballot on the Jast day of the convention: 


President — Mrs. C. McCullough Everhard, 


| Massillon. 


Vice-President-at-Large—Mrs. Martha H. El- 
well, Willoughby. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Katharine B. Clay- 
pole, Akron. 

Corresponding 
Folger, Massillon. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Elizabeth Coit, Columbus. 

Auditor—Mrs. Hattie B. Roosa, Cleveland. 


The executive committee contains, be- 
sides these officers elected by tne delegates, 
Mrs. Frances M. Casement, of Painesville, 
an ex-president of the Association; Mrs. 
Louisa Southworth, of Cleveland, and Mrs. 
Rosa L. Segur, of Toledo, honorary vice- 
presidents ; and Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
member of the National-American Execu- 
tive Committee for Ohio. The twenty-one 
vice-presidents of Congressional Districts 
will be appointed by the president as soon 
as she can find the right women for the 
office. 

At the meeting of the executive commit- 
tee held after the convention, considera- 
tion was given to two schemes of work 


Secretary — Miss Elizabeth 


| suggested by Dr. May M. Howells, of 


Hartwell. The first of these, the collect- 
ing of the signatures of tax-paying women 
to a protest against further taxation with- 
out representation, has been already begun 
in Hamilton County. The second proposed 
that the State Society should hold mass 
meetings in different parts of the State, in 
connection with the meetings of the execu- 
tive com nittee. Time not allowing a full 
discu-sion of these plans, no action was 
taken upon eith:r. 
KATHARINE B. CLAYPOLE, 
Rec. Sec’y O. W. S.A. 


—_———~es> 


DR. STOCKHAM ON LIBERTY AND 
LIMITATIONS, 
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The E. 8. A. of Englewood, IIl., held its 


| annual meeting on the evening of the 9th, 


at the reside ice of the president, Dr. Alice 
B. Stockham. The secretary gave a report 
of the year’s effective work. The presi- 
dent read a paper upon ‘‘Liberty and Limi- 
tations,” prefacing her remarks by selec- 


| tions from [bsen’s drama, ‘*The Lady from 
the Sea,” in which he shows that when 
perfect individual liberty is accompanied 


by responsibility, then necessarily it is 
followed by a wise choice. Dr. Stockham 
said: 


‘*Thus, when the woman was given free- 
dom,—freedom to choose without let or 
hindrance,—all the chains of magnetism, 
of infatuation, of night and day dreams, 
were brokenforever. Whodoes not know 
this to be a true illustration of the law of 
life? Women, to-day, who are seeking for 
the ballot and other rights under a repub- 
lican government, are only asking for lib- 
erty—asking for freedom to choose their 
own place and calling. 

‘Should women be given the ballot and 
equal rights in social and civic affairs, the 
danger to themselves, to society and the 
government, cannot be so great as appre- 
hended by many. Given the larger free- 
dom and the right to select, most women 
will, from natural and inherent qualities, 
choose the social and domestic life. If 
their own necessities or the world’s de- 
mands take them into what are called 
broader fields, they enter them usually as 
makeshifts; their inclinations and expec- 
tations are ultimately to retire to private 
life, to enter the service ofa home. This, 
to them, is the highest fulfilment of their 
external life. Is this characteristic inher- 
ent only in women? Men and women are 
not so widely different. Most of the diffi- 
culties we are trying to solve come from a 
misconception on this point. The bars put 
up between men and women are man-made, 
or the outgrowth of traditions and errors of 
the past. Like woman's, the true man’s life 
centres in his home. Whatever his occu- 
pation, his central thought and motive is 
to build a home and to do for those de- 
pendent upon him; and he feels it his duty 
as well as privilege to be a partner really 
and truly in the education of the children, 
and in doing all that makes home bright, 
sweet and beneficent. 

“The ordinary woman that engages in 
business, in a profession or a philanthropy, 
from the larger experience thus gained, is 
a better wife and mother, is more just to 
her family, though perhaps less a slave. 
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The mother-lawyer. the mother doctor, the 
mother-preicher, though not a drudge in 
the details of a home, brings to it a more 
judicious guidance and a wiser supervision. 

We talk about the broader work, the 
larger field; but who shall judge? Who 
has a right to call the home life narrow, 


when in it is fulfilled the highest mission | 


of life—that of parenthood, fatherhood 
and motherhood? 


To perpetuate life, to | 


guide, train and educate that life in the | 
child—words are powerless to express the | 


greatness of the calling. Then woman, in 


her freedom, choosing domestic life, may | 


choose the highest lite-work of the world. 
Should she not marry, or not have chil- 
dren, the world, in thousands of activities, 
still requires of her the manifestation of 
the mother-spirit. ‘The school sadly needs 
the mother. The government, too, has 


| careful reproduction of 


long been a half-orphan, bachelor govern- | 


ment. The charch-fold needs the shep- 
herdess as well as the shepherd, the moth 
er-pastor. Indeed, where is not the mild, 
brooding, maternal element required to 


Tue D. Loruror Company, as usual, are 
preparing a large number of choice new books 
this year. Among those just issued, George 
MacDonald's stirring new novel, ‘“* There and 
Back,” easily takes precedence, for strength and 
vitality. ‘*The Fidalgos of Casa Mourisca,"’ an 
able translation of one of the most popular of 
Portuguese stories, opens a new field of litera- 
ture, inasmuch as Portuguese books have not 


been translated to any extentin this country. It | 
is an exceedingly interesting story of the struggle | 


between aristocratic traditions and modern 
thought. In ‘“‘Lamb’s Essays,”’ Miss Elizabeth 
Deering Hanson has done good service in her 
the original text of 
Lamb's most notable essays, and her explana- 
tions and notes 


teresting to the general reader. 
volume is very sympathetic. 
suitable compilation of Wordsworth’s 


The lack of any 
poems, 


| with especial reference to their study by young 


complement and supplement the sterner | 


paternal element? 
‘Our strength and progress Jie in unity 


and diversity, in freedom bounded by jus- | 
tice, in a liberty whose only limitations are | 
based on human rights, and, above all, a | 


love that is as boundless as the universe it- 


self. But, in the true sense of the word lib- | Corson, 


erty, there are no limitations to the individ- 
ual, man or woman. He has all the freedom 
he claims. Could we understand this fully, 
we should talk less about statute laws, 
about the ballot, and all the things that 
pertain to external life. To the converted 
man, one who has had a glimpse of the 
spiritual life, and learned that over him 
matter has no power, and that spirit is 
master, all that pertains to government, 
both in church and State, ceases to be a 
necessity. He is free, and his daily life 
is an expression of that freedom. His 
dress, his home, his work, his whole life 
becomes symbolical of this liberty. Then 
the things we have placed so much stress 
upon are only expressions or manifesta- 
tions; they cease to be limitations. I am 
free. I am master; I have dominion over 
all things on earth. I get this by gr>wth, 
and growth comes by recognition of this 
spiritual power. 

“The tree or the flower takes what it 
finds for development and support; it be- 
comes a fine tree or a beautiful flower ac- 
cording to its conditions; but man may 
become a splendid creature ia spite of his 
conditions. It is in this that he differs 
from plants and animals. They have Jim- 
itations; he has none. I have seen some 
wonderful proofs of this condition. it is 
really what we call ‘conversion.’ 

‘**You do not see what this personal spir- 
itual freedom has to do with the ballot? It 
is this. The ballot in this country is 
symbolic of liberty. We have freedom 
of speech, and are protected in it. We 
scarcely know how much this means for 
us. The little silent missive placed in the 
ballot-box is simply the voice of the indi- 
vidual, and thus far is the highest symbol 
of free-will that is known to any people. 
It represents liberty to choose, liberty to 
go with the ‘man of the sea,’ or to look 
after the home, as was the alternative of 
Elida. 

‘As the true symbol of individual free- 
dom, we as women have a right to the 
ballot. For all that it means to man, it 
means to woman; and as man attains to 
his highest expression and growth in lib- 





erty, so will woman. In the true life there | 


are no limitations.” 


Harriet Hoffman Beckwith read a re- | 


markabie paper upon the progress of the 


. : | 
woman’s movement. In all countries there | 


were signs that the seeds of liberty had 


been sown and the right to be and to doin | 


the highest sense began to be recognized. 
After the election of officers, Dr. Stock- 
bam was presented with a handsome tes- 


timonial fron the soclety, in the shape of | 


a unique badge, representing liberty, jus- 
tice and equality. 

Dr. Stockham will soon change her resi- 
dence from Englewood to Evanston, an- 
other suburb of Chicago, and the home of 
Frances Willard. 

The society elected for president Mrs. 
Beckwith, a young woman of mre than 
Ordinary ability, who asks for the ballot 
that she may perform her home duties 
more wisely. B. 

> 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 





There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in 


| 


| 
| 


| 


PURIFIES 





Boston, a corporation established by the | 


laws of Massachusetts, the sum of ———— 


principal and interest. at their discretion, to 
the support or improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 





HOW’S THIS 

We offer One Hundred Dollars reward 
for any case of catarrh that cannot be 
cured by taking Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions, and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, K1InNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. ‘Testimonials sent 
tree. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
druggists. 


o>+ 
+> 





Gor hay-fever? Some say Johnson's Anodyne 
Liniment will cure it. Try it, and report to us. 





readers, has led to the handsome volume, 
‘‘Wordsworth for the Young,’’ prepared 
Mrs. Cynthia N. St. John, an ardent admirer of 
the great poet of nature. Her work has received 
the hearty endorsement of such scholars as 
Prof. Knight, of St. Andrews, Scotland; Prof. 
Dowden, of Dublin University; 
Professor of English Literature in 
Cornell University. ‘Stories of the Land of 
Evangeline,’’ by Grace Dean McLeod, deals with 


the ‘heroic age’’ of the Province, and gives a | 


series of thrilling historical incidents that have 
all the dramatic power of a romance. Three 
volumes of Rossiter W. Raymond's attractive 
short stories combine adventure, fun and pathos, 
and will prove delightful reading for summer 
afternoons. They are entitled, *‘Brave Hearts,” 
“Two Ghosts and Other Stories,’’ ‘The Man in 
the Moon.”’ 
an exquisite poem is ‘‘The Heart of the Golden 
Roan,”’ by O. C. Auringer, author of “Scythe 
and Sword.’’ There is a rhythmic swing and 
melody to this stirring romance in song which 
will charm both ear and heart. Margaret Sid- 
ney’s new juvenile, ‘Rob: A Story for Boys,” 
is just one of those lively, sympathetic, realistic 
stories of boy-life, in which this delightful author 
has few equals. Old and young linger over her 
fascinating pages. 
an inimitable outing-book, and should form part 
of the library of every summer rover. A new 
edition of Julius A. Palmer’s bright sea romance, 
‘One Voyage,’’ has been issued in season for 
summer reading. It is something quite out of 
the common run of ocean literature. Toa lover 


of the curious, in the early days of the Puritan | 


fathers, Helen Campbell's biographical study, 
‘Anne Bradstreet and Her Time,’’ will have a 
peculiar interest. It is the story of a remarkable 


woman, Written in an appreciative spirit by an- | 


other woman quite as noted in her way. 








NW — 
. TENNIS. BOATING. 
WH RIDING. 
YOUNG LADIES SHOULD WEAR 


FERRIS Sensi 


SENSE 


CORDED CORSET WAIST. 
Permits Full Expansion of the Lungs. 
Perfect Freedom of Motion. 
—Tape-fastened Buttons. Cord-edge Button Holes.— 
Clamp Buckle at hip securely holds Hose Supporter, 
CAN BE WASHED WITHOUT INJURY. | 
Be sure your Waisi is stamped **"GOOD SENSE” 


tarence R . Manufacturers and Patentees 
Fert 1S Bros., 341 Broadway, New York. 


For sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 





Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


ORIENTAL CREAM or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


Removes Tan, 


s 


»les,Freck- 
les, Moth-Patch- 
es, Kash and 
Skin Diseases, 
and every blem- 
ish on beauty, 
and defies de- 
tection. On its 
virtues it has 
stood the testof 
40 years ;nooth- 
er has; and is 
so harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure itis prop- 
erly made, Ac- 
cept no coun- 
terfeit ot simi- 
lar name. The 
dis tinguished 

r. L. A. Saver 


Pim 


No other cos- 


AS WELL A 
BEAUTIFIES 
THE SKIN. 
metic wii! do it 






Ps . | said to alady of the haut ton (apatient) ; “4s you ladies 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, | ‘ii hey z 


will use them, 1 recommend *Gouraud's Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
ury to the skin. z 
7RED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 


throughout the U.8., Canadas and Eurepe 
Beware of Base Imitations. $1, 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Expert assistance to authors in placing their MSS. 
10 the best advantage is given mf THE WRITER'S 
LITERARY BUREAO (established in 1%s7) ,which 
is prepared to undertake every kind of work required 
between author and publisher. Honest advice and 
frank criticism of MSS. by competent readers cviven 
when desired; MSS. typewritten, revised and sold 
on commission. Before sending MSS. write for cir- 
cular giving terms, and send ten cents for a sample 
copy of THE WRITER, the only magazine in the 
world devoted solely to explaining the practical de- 
tails of literary work. Address The Writer's 
Literary Bureau, P. ©. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 

Mention WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 








THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, lowa. 


by | 


A dainty little book which holds ' 


Her ‘Adirondack Cabin’ is | 


One | 


‘Reward for | 


‘IDDER, PEABODY & C0, 
BANKERS, 


| 113 Devonshire 8t., Boston, Mass., 


Issue Mercantile and Travel- 
lers’ Credits, available in all 
parts of the world, through 
Messrs. 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Limited, 
LONDON, 
| And their Correspondents, 


regarding obscure references | 
will be valuable to the student, as well as in- | 
The tone of the | 


| Buy and sell Foreign Exchanges 
| and ‘Telegraphic Transfers on Europe, 


California and the British Provinces. 


Stock and Bond orders executed in 


Choice Investment Securities 


| sale. 





‘Whittier Souvenir Spoon 


(Patent applied for). 


We have originated and are introducing a Sou- 
venir Spoon designed in honor of America’s greatest 
iving poet, 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


representing respectively Mr. Whittier’s head in 
| relief, his Amesbury home, and “The Captain’s 
Well,” made famous by an incident of a century 
ago in one of his recent poems. Each Spoon will 
| bear Mr. Whittier’s autograph in fac simile. They 
are made in sterling silver only, of good weight. 
| We feel sure that it will meet the approval of his 
| many friends throughout the nation. We append 
the following letter from;Mr. Whittier: 
DANVERS, 12TH MO.,22, 1890, 
DEAR FRIEND :— 
Iam prageed with the idea of the spoon, and 
| hope it will please my friends generally. I shall 
speak for four of them. I am truly thy friend, 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


They will be sold singly or in sets, as follows: 
seceeeeeee 2.00 


Tea Spoons.. 


goid bow! ........---. 2.50 
Orange SPOOD... -occccccesceevecee B25 
= “ gold bowl........ 2.50 


| The price of spoon having head in relief will be 
$1.00 extra, sent prepaid on receipt of price to any 
address. For five cents {additional we will ensure 
safe delivery. Address, 


H. G. HUDSON, Amesbury, Mass. 


Dress Reform. 


Combination waist and drawers, well made and 
good material, bu«t measure from 30 to 40 inclusive, 
three lengths to each size, as follows: 





Plain hem and tucks on legs, high neck, finished 
| With Hamburg... cccccccccee ssvcccvcccscvere c. 
Hamburg ruftie and tucks on legs, square neck 
| front, finished with Hamburg .......-.+.+00. $1.00 
| Hamburg rufile and tucks on legs, pointed neck, 


finished wito wide Hamburg............-00.08 1.50 
Low neck, wiih Hamburg ruffle tucks and Ham- 
burg FUMlle OD LEMS. ccc ccoccccccccccscccccceseses Mote 
Either of the above may have torchon lace instead 
of Hamburg at sume price. 
Ladies’ Combination Gauze Under Suits, high or 
low neck, long or short sleeves, all sizes, each, #3. 
In ordering send bust measure and length from 
waist to knee. 


MRS. A. T, FOGG, 


194 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents lb.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties oqeetelly served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 
Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 
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| Boston, New York and Philadelphia. | 


and Hiram | - | 
for 
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COMPREHENSIVE 


Physical Culture 


By MABEL JENNESS, 


MRS. MARY A. 


Interesting Chapters. LIVERMORE 


Horseback Riding, Rowing SAYS: 
Swimming, Fencing and “Miss Jenness 
Dancing. 


has no superior in 
her knowledge of 
physical training 
for women.” 


MAILING 
PRICE, 


$2.05. 


FOR SALE BY 


MABEL JENNESS, 


8363 5th Avenue, NEW YORK. 


WOMAN: 
HER POWER AND PRIVILEGES. 


Every Woman should have a copy of this ex 
ceedingly Interesting and Instructive Book. Large 
12mo. 350 pages. Fine Cloth and Gold Binding. 
Only $1.00, postpaid. Address 
W. & B. JONES, 269, Silver Creek, N.Y. 


N. B.—To every purchaser of the above Book we 
will send that splendid Book, “ONE HUNDRED 
PRIZE DINNERS,” free! Two very desirable booke 
for only $1.00. 


WOMAN'S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 


MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM — Editor 


Mrs. WILLIAM CaHOON, JR. = 
Mrs. Mary B. BROOKS, { Associate Editors. 


Hygiene of the Skin and 
Treatment of the 
Complexion, 





Baths. 
Bending Exercises. 
Elongating Exercises. 
The Hand and Arm. 


Vocal Gymnastics, Throat, 
Chest and Bust. 


Correct & Elegant Carriage, 

















TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Specisnen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN'S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL . 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, | EP!ToRe. 


SUBSCKIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five epies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554 New York City. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS. 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 


3! Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Specially recommended by Mrs. LUCY STONE. 


OUR MESSACE, 


Official Organ of the Massachusetts W.C. T. U. 
Published monthly at 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
MISS E. P. GORDON, Editor. 
MRS. E. M. EVERETT, Associate Editor. 
TERMS: One copy, per year, 25 cents. 
Any one sending a list of ten new subscribers will 
receive the paper for one year free of charge. 














T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 
of pure Fruit Jellies and 


THOSE IN WANT frJserves can be supplied 


by addressing MRS. ANNA H,. #URKRILL, Con- 
cord, Mass. Price per doz. tumblers, Grape, Bar- 
berry, Quince, Blackberry, Currant, $3.25; per doz. 
Apple, 82.50. To secure the best results, orders 
should be +ent in the fruit season or before. 5 per 
cent. discount will be made on orders of $25 and 
upward. 


THE BLYNMAN, 


Formerly the CRESCENT BEACH, 
Magnolia, Mass. 
Season of 1891 will begin June 15th. 
for rooms may be made to 
WARREN F. KNOWLTON, Proprietor. 
or to 
AMANDA S. PERKINS, Manager. 








Applications 


BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56 and 61 East 11th St., 3 doors from B’dway 








Permanent and transient board at reasonable 
prices. Location central to largest retail stores and 
places of amusement. Addreas Mrs. E. NORTON. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas: 
CorRA BACON FOSTER. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART. 


FOSTER & STEUART, 
Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms 
of the State. 

145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 

made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 








The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Washington, D. C. 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLBY. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 





The Woman's Journal, of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Washington, D. C., will be sent to one 
address for $3.00 per year. 


THE Business 
Woman's 
Journal 


PUBLISHED 
38 PARK ROW, 
New York City, 

Managing Editor, 





AT 





SEYMOUR, . 
CONTAINS 


PRACTICAL ADVICE to STENOG- 
RAPHERS and TYPEWRITERS, 


MARY F. 


etc. Subseription one dollar a year. 
15 cents. 


LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 


SUBSCRIRERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan 
of THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is 
now completed, and has been printed  / subscrip- 
tion. The Biography is written in the interests of 
Miss Carroll, and compiled from family and Con- 

ressional records. It may be ordered from the 

OMAN’S JOURNAL Offioe, Boston, Mass., ai $1.10 








per copy. 





By S. M. BURNHAM. 


Forms of Legal Papers, Exercises in Shorthand, | 
Single copies | cipal nations of the globe, and the struggles they 


DELIGHTFUL SUMMER READING. 


George MacDonald's New Novel, 


THERE AND BACK. 


A delightful and dramatic romance of a lost heritage 
and how it was regained, tela with all that charming 
combination ef spiritual and practical Christianity that 
is at once the charm and value of MacDonald's stories, 

“The vigor, beauty and irresistible eloquence of Mac- 
Donald's earlier works appear with renewed power in 
this latest production of bis genius.”—Am, Bookseller. 


American edition, 630 pages, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50; paper, 50 cents. 


A Btory of Portuguese Life. 


THE FIDALGOS ON CASA 
MOURISCA. 


Translated by R. L. Dasney. 


“An example of the best modern Portuguese fiction 
Ne fluenily and very cleverly Englished. '—Caicago 
me. 








3. 
“The directness and vivacity of this tale remind the 
reader of Jane Austen,’ —Literary World. 


12mo, cloth, 400 pages, $1.50. 


History and Romance. 


STORIES OF THE LAND OF 
EVANGELINE. 


By Grace Dean McLeop. Illustrated by Hy. 
Sandham. 
“Miss McLeod has shown in these tales the painstak- 
ing care of the bistorian, with the genius of a brilliant 
writer of fietion.”—7he Arcadian, Wolfville, N. 


“They are indeed admirable to design, clever in finish, 
and of thrilling interest.” — Messenger and Visitor, 
, 


St. John, N. £ 
12mo, $1.25. 


An Inimitable Outing Story. 


AN ADIRONDACK CABIN. 


By MarGaret SIDNEY. 
“Full of the free out-o’-door life of the forest and 
lake and mountain.”-- Boston Journal. 
“The information it vives concerning that famous 
region ts juvaluable.”— New Bedford Journal, 
4to, 75 illustrations; over 30 full-page views in 
the Adirondacks ; clcth, $2.25; boards, $1.75. 


A Biographical Study. 


LAMB’S ESSaYs. 


Selected and annotated by ExizanetH DEERING 
Hanscom. 
A book that brings one en rapport wit) the author by 
its sympathetic tone and its numerous explavations of 
epecial references herevofo e but littie understood, 


12mo, gilt top, $1.25; full gilt, $1.50. 





An Exquisite Book for Children. 


WORDSWORTH FOR THE 
YOUNG. 


Compiled, with Introduction, by Mrs. CynrH1a 

M. Sr. Joun. 

“T consider Mrs. St. John’s work admirable. I have 
seen very frequent evidence of her enthusiasm, knowl- 
edge and insight. I am delighted to give a cordial 
recommendation to her book.”—WILLIAM KNIGHT, 
St. Andrews, Scotland, : s 

4to, uniquely illustrated, $1.25. 


A Helpful Book. 


BUSINESS OPENINGS FOR 
GIRLS. 


By Sauuize Joy Wuire. 

A series of practical papers by a practical business 
woman, that will be invaluable to girls seeking a busi- 
ness career. Among the subjects are saleswomen and 
cash-girls, newspaper workers, stenographers and 
type-writers, artistic ane hygienic dressmaking, plano 
and organ tuoing, guides and shoppers. 

12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


At the bookstores, or sent by the publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


Speeches, Lectures au Lellers 


—or— 


WENDELL PHILLIPS 


Second Series. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 
Uniform with the First Series. 





CONTENTS: 
The Right of Petition. Letter toGeorge Thompson, 
Cotton, the Corner-Stone of Slavery. 

Irish Sympathy with the Abolition Movement. 
Welcome to George Thompson. Kossuth. 
Crispus Attucks. Capital Punishment. 
Suffrage for Women. 

Woman’s Rights and Woman’s Duties. 
The Eight-Hour Movement. The Chinese. 
The Foundation of the Labor Movement. 

The Labor Question. The Maine Liquor Law. 
Review of Dr. Crosby’s Calm View of Temperance. 
Letter from Naples. 

Address to Boston School Children. 

The Old South Meeting-House. 

The Bible and the Church. The Pulpit. 
Christianity a Battle, not a Dream. 

The Puritan Principle and John Brown. 

The Education of the People. 

The Scholar in a Republic. The Lost Arts. 
Daniel O'Connell. Tributes to Theodore Parker 
Francis Jackson. Abraham Lincoln. 
Helen Eliza Garrison. William Lloyd Garrison. 
Harriet Martineau, 


LIFE AND WORKS OF HORACE MANN 


Containing the Life of Horace Mann by his 
wife, and Lectures and Reports, Essays and 
Miscellaneous Papers, edited by his son, GEORGE 
CoMBE MANN. Library edition, five volumes, 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $12.50 per set net. $2.50 
per volume net. Volumes sold separately. 


The previous edition of Mr. Mann’s works has 
been enlarged by the addition of a large amount of 
material, including the Eighth Report (omitted 
from the previous volumes), copious extracts from 
the Common School Journal, and numerous 
orations and addresses on Education, together with 
an excellent review of Mr. Mann’s life and works, 
from the Revue Pedagogique. These volumes are 
submitted to the public with the conviction that 
after the lapse of half a century their words will 
still offer a guide and an inspiration to wards the noble 
work of raising humanity to the capacity of self- 
government. 


THE STRUGGLES OF THE NATIONS 


The Principal Wars, Battles, Sieges and 
Treaties of the World. 

Author of “Limestone and 
Marbles: Their History and Uses,” “Precious 
Stones in Nature, Art and Literature.” 2 vols. 
Cloth. $6 per set. 

This work is a condensed history of all countries, 
both ancient and modern, that have a record en- 
pene or printed. The object of the author has 

een to place before the general reader in a plain 
and concise form, without any attempt at rhetorical 
effect, the leading events in the history of the prin- 


| passed through in order to secure and maintain a 


national existence, an end rarely, if ever, seew 
except by a conflict of arms. An extended appendix 
gives a list of the most important battles, sieges 
and treaties, with their dates, according to recog- 
nized chronology, and the value of the work is en- 
hanced by a complete index. 

Soild by all Booksellers, and sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. Catalogues free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


10 Milk St., Boston. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box | 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money | 
Order, or Express Co.’ Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. } 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 


| 
| 
| 
STEP BY STEP. | 
| 


A despatch of the 23d inst., from Vic- | 
toria, N. 8. W., says: 

‘The governor of New South Wales, the | 
Ear! of Jersey, in opening Parliament yes- 
terday, announced that bills would be in- 
troduced to abolish plural voting and to 
enfranchise women.” 

Thus from the ends of the earth come 
tidings of the great movement for the 
equal rights of women. It is remarkable 
short-sightedness and a great lack of po- | 
litical sagacity not to recognize a surely- | 
coming power, and to make friends with 
it. .. | 


—o@ o——____—_- 














SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


This week we chronicle three more of the 
steady steps which are being taken every- 
where, leading up towards woman’s com- 
plete enfranchisement. 

1. The Anglican Synod of the Province 
of Quebec, in Canada, at its session in 
Montreal, on the 19th inst., voted, after 
discussion, that women who contribute to 
the funds of the church shall hereafter 
have a right to vote in vestry meetings. 
Rev. Dr. Davidson, speaking against the 
motion, said that ‘‘if it passed, women could 
claim admission to the Synod and to the 
priesthood.” A motion followed to pro- 
vide for the matter being brought before 
the local legislature. 

2. In New South Wales, the governor, 
on the 2nd inst., gave notice to the Par- 
liament that a bill will be introduced at the 
present session to enfranchise women. 

3. Last week the Illinois Legislature ex- 
tended school suffrage to women, the peti- 
tioners exceeding the remonstrants there, 
as here, more than ten to one. 

These three important successes have 
greeted us within ten days. I remem- 
ber the delight with which, asa boy, I used 
to swim out from the Arsenal Point, below 
St. Louis, a few strokes into the mighty 
current of the Mississippi River; then, 
turning back towards the shore, would 
land, almost without effort, a quarter of a 
mile below the point whence I[ started. 
With a similar thrill of delight, I note 
from month to month, and from year to 
year, the silent but world-wide movement 
towards legal and political equality for 
women. Courage, dear friends and co- 
workers. The sturs in their courses fight 
against the Sisera of sex-aristocracy. Wo- 
men will be free! H. B. B. 

+e 


THE WOMAN QUESTION IN ATLANTA. 


The question whether women may 
preach has stirred up a lively discussion 
in Atlanta, Ga. It seems to have started 
with the incident reported in our columns 
afew weeks ago. Miss Mattie Gordon, a 
gifted Southern evangelist, was invited by 
the Young People’s Society of the First 
Baptist Church in Atlanta to address them 
at their Thursday evening meeting. The 
elder members of the church objected, on 
the ground that it was contrary to Scrip- 
ture fora woman to speak; and the sexton 
was instructed not to open the doors for 
the meeting. At the appointed time a 
large crowd collected in the church-yard, 
only to find the door locked and the church 
dark. A young man climbed in through 
a window, lighted the gas, and opened the 
door, and the meeting took place. 

Considerable excitement followed when 
the facts were known. Dr. J. B. Haw- 
thorne, pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
and a man who seems to be much beloved 
and respected, preached a singularly nar- 
row-minded sermon upon the subject. We 
shall give extracts from it next week. 
Dr. Hawthorne goes far beyond Dr. 
Buckley. Dr. Buckley is compelled by 
his Methodist training to approve of wom- 
en’s speaking in prayer-meeting and class- 
meeting, but Dr. Hawthorne thinks it is 
as bad for a woman to speak in a prayer- 
meeting, provided any men are present, 
as it is for her to preach in a church. 

The next day, the Baptist ministers of 
Atlanta met in their regular conference. 
Sixteen of them were present, and they 
put themselves on record as against the 
women, passing the following resolutions 
by a unanimous vote: 

Resolved, 1, That the Baptist Ministers’ Con- 
ference of Atlanta, Ga., puts a due estimate 
upon the importance of woman’s work in pro- 
moting the kingdom of Christ, and that we 
are in hearty sympathy with her efforts, so long 
as they are within the limits prescribed by the 
Word of God. 

Resolved, 2, That it is the settled conviction of 
this Conference that it is not within the province 
of women to speak in the churches, and 
that Paul meant just what he said in I Cor. 14: 
34, 35: “Let your women keep silence in the 
churches, for it is not permitted uato them to 


speak. For it is a shame for women to speak in 
the church.”’ 








See, also, I Tim. 1:11, 12: “Let the women 
learn in silence with all subjection. But I suffer 
not a woman o teach, nor to usurp authority 
over the man, but to be in silence.” 

Resolved, 3, That this language of Paul does 
not give merely his advice or opinion on this 
subject, but that it sets forth a positive com- 
mand of the Lord, set forth in the following 
verse (I Cor. 14: 37): “If any man think him- 
self a prophet, or spiritual, let him acknowledge 
that the things I write unto you are the com- 
mandments of the Lord.” 


A few days later, the matter came up 
again at the Firet Baptist Church. The 
followiag report is condensed from the 
Atlanta Constitution of June 4: 


There was a lively meeting at the First 
Baptist Church last night, and a lively 
scene just after the meeting closed. Dr. 
Hawthorne and Colonel Abbott were the 
leading actors. It was the regular month- | 
ly conference, and the question of women | 
speaking before mixed assemblies was 
discussed 

Dr. Carlton 





introduced the following | 


resolution : 
Whereas, there has been raised in the commu- | 
nity some question as to the propriety of our | 
women preaching or speakiog in mixed assem- | 
blies, and 
Whereas, our pastor preached on the subject | 
last Su day morning an able, eloquent and con- 


clusive sermon; therefore, 

Resolved, 1, ‘That we heartily indorse the doc- | 
trine of the sermon and the teaching of God's | 
word, that it is not permitted a woman to preach 
in mixed assemblies of men and women. 

Resolved, 2, That we respectfully call the 
attention of the committee and societies of the 
church to this action, and ask that they will act 
in accordance therewith. 


Colonel B. F. Abbott opposed the reso- 
lution, on the ground that a declaration 
from the church on that subject was un- 
necessary, and was only calculated to fos- 
ter division. Colonel Abbott then gave 
his own views: 

**T recognize the fact,” said he, ‘that I 
am in the minority on this question, but 
many good men and women think as I do. 
The instruction in the church is largely 
one of religious experience, and a saintly 
good woman, if her experience is one that 
she should bear witness to, should be 
heard, and she has as much right to tell it 
for the benefit of the cause of Christ as a 
man. I do believe, and I think it is a logi- 
cal conclusion, that Paul, when he says 
that women shall not teach, was applying 
what he said to the church at Corinth in 
its then turbulent state. Certain it is that 
Priscilla and Aquila taught Apollus in a 
house that was used as a church; and if 
Apollus could learn from Priscilla, Dr. 
McCosh, Dr. Broadus and any other doc- 
tor might learn. Under the common law 
100 years ago, a woman was a& mere 
chattel. Under the laws of Georgia forty 
years ago, all the property of a woman 
went to her husband, and he could even 
will it to his own family, to the exclusion 
of his wife or her relatives. The ten- 
dency of the age isin favor of emancipat- 
iag woman, and regarding her as some- 
thing more than a mere chattel. There are 
women all over the land teaching the 
Scriptures, and there are women missiona- 
ries in every country. Are they to be 
called back? And is the entire work to be | 
remodelled? This must be the case if | 
those resolutions are to be followed.” | 

Dr. Jones spoke in behalf of the resolu- | 
tions. He said that it was evident from 
the context that Paul’s injunction applied | 
to all times and places, if men were de- 
scendants of Adam, and not of orang- 
outangs. He then spoke of the whole 
matter as having been unheard of until the 
last quarter of a century, whemit was pro- 
mulgated by the Unitarians, who were 
semi-infidels. 

Mr. Walter Withers, of the Salvation 
Army, spoke in behalf of the women. 

Colonel Abbott said, ‘‘Dr. Hawthorne 
has said nothing to explain the case of 
Priscilja.” 

**T can explain it,” interrupted Nr. Haw- | 
thorne. “It did noc take place in a 
church.” 

‘**It says in a house used for a church,” 
said Colonel Abbott. 

A spirited colloquy then ensued between 
the pastor and Colonel Abbott as to what 
the Scriptures meant. Contiouing, Col. 
Abbott spoke of the missionaries. Dr. 
Hawthorne said that he had been for years 
a member of the mission board, and that | 
the women missionaries never spoke, but | 
simply taught the women. 

The question was then called for. Just 
before the vote was taken, Mr. Nichols | 
asked the moderator whether or not, if the 
resolutions passed, the ladies of the socie- 
ties would be permitted to say anything 
in the presence of the male members? 

Dr. Hawthorne replied that they «ould. 

A vote was then taken, forty-two voting 
in favor of the resolution and fourteen | 
against it, a large number not voting. 

Mr. Kiser suggested that the vote be 
made unanimous. 

Colonel Abbott said he could not stulti- 
fy himself in that way. 

Dr. Hawthorne said he wanted it to be 
thoroughly understood that no foreign 
emissaries or woman propagandist could | 
speak in that church while he was pastor. | 

After the conference, Colonel Abbott 
was standing in the lobby discussing the 
debate of the evening, and receiving the 
congratulations of several ladies and gen- 
tlemen, when Dr. Hawthorne came out. 
Colonel Abbott started to accost him, 
when the minister, raising his right hand, 
with his index finger pointed towards 
Colonel Abbott and the gentleman with 
him, said: 

“You folks who think that way had 
better take your letters out of thischurch.” 

“T have a right in the church,” replied 
Colonel Abbott, ‘‘and I propose to stay in 
it.” 

A war of words ensued, until the minis- 
ter was induced to leave by his wife. 


Many of the younger Baptists believe in 
allowing women to speak. Feeling runs 
high on the subject, and the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of the First Baptist Church 
has dissolved. 

The whole city has been discussing the 











| of noble womanhood. 


question. While the Baptist ministers 
seem to be ranged pretty solidly upon the 
wrong side, a number of Atlanta ministers 


of other denominations have taken up the | 


cause of the women. 
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Sinai, and the law of the gospel, are not | 


| 
questions of sex. The church is no re- | ,. sees Wana Senna 


specter of. persons; in Jesus Christ we be- 
come as one. It is beautifully ficting that 
in woman’s bands should be placed the 


| cross, whose emblazoned glory will be for | 
the dispelling of the serpents of evil from | 


Rev. R. C. Bramlett, of the Marietta | 


Street Methodist Church, preached on the 
subject. Taking his text from Psalm 68, 
“The Lord gave the word; great was the 


| the world. A newer day awaits the church 
| because of the advancement of woman- 


company of women that published it,” he | 
said: ‘God has always called and em- | 
ployed female prophets as teachers or | 


preachers, as helpers in his work, from the 
time when ‘Miriam, the prophetess,’ took 
a timbrel in her hand, and all the women 


went out after her,down tothe days of Miss | 


Frances Willard.”” He went on to quote 


Deborah, Huldah, Anna, the four daughters | 


of Philip, and the other women of Scrip- 


ture who spoke in public with divine ap- | 


proval, and whose cases are so hard for the 


| conservatives of to-day to explain. 


Rev. Dr. Anderson, ofthe First Method- 
ist Church, gave it as his opinion that no 


hood to her rightful place. ‘The morning 


light is breaking.’”’ 
The charge to the pastor and fellowship 
was given by Rev. O. R. Beardsley; the 


charge to the church and people by Rev. | 


F. A. Bisbee; and after the doxology had 
been sung, Rev. Mra. Deyo gave the bene- 
diction. 

Hymns were written for the occasion by 
Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford and Dr. Lucy 
M. Creemer. 

Miss Susan Dickenson, connected with 
the Scranton Daily Truth, beside the regu- 


| lar account of the proceedings, said in 
| her special column, “The Woman About 


angel could preach the Gospel unless sent | 


by God, “and if an angel be sent, let the 
angel preach.” 

tev. Dr. Sherrill, of the Church of the 
Redeemer (Congregational), preached an 


excellent sermon from I Corinthians 4:34 | 


and 35. He said it was plain from the 
context and from other passages of Scrip- 
ture that these injunctions were of merely 
local application. He pointed out that 
many women would be badly off if they 
were relegated strictly and exclusively to 
asking their husbands at home when they 
wanted to know anything on religious sub- 
jects. Dr. Sherrill said: ‘Nothing to-day 
would put the average man further to flight 
than to see his intelligent wife approaching 
with a hard Bible question.” Referring 
to the good effects of the lsbors of Mrs. 
Mary H. Hunt, Mrs. Lathrop, and others, 
he said: ‘‘When God so endows and en- 
dorses certain women, any text which is 
made to forbid them is wrongly inter- 
preted, for God does not contradict him- 
self.” 

Meanwhile, Georgia women continue to 
speak, and to speak ‘‘unto edification and 
exhortation and comfort,’’ and to the edi- 
fication and comfort of men as well as 
of women. Miss Mattie Gordon gave (in 
the words of a local paper), ‘ta splendid 
talk” to the police at Atlanta a few days 
ago. The policemen assembled by invi- 
tation in the recorder’s court-room, and 
were so much pleased with her address 
that they all want it repeated. 

At the graduating exercises of the Wes- 
leyan Female College at Macon, Ga., which 
is called ‘the Mother of Female Colleges,” 





another woman spoke before a mixed audi- | 


ence, without any visible bad results. Miss | their right there, into the other professions, 


Dollie Rogers, a member of the graduat- 
ing class, the daughter of Mr. William R. 


, The writer simply puts the new facts on 


Rogers, of Macon, secretary of the board | 
of trustees, read the address of welcome | 


to the Alumnz Association. 
the growth of the institution from its 
organization, thirty-two years ago. 


She reviewed | shall prophesy,” and other words of Scrip- 


She | 


spoke of the broadening outlook of wo- | 


man, and the constantly increasing respect 
with which her work in all departments is 
being recognized; and in conclusion she 
advocated the establishment of an indus- 
trial school in connection with the college, 
and the endowment of a professorship. The 
triennial address to the alumnz was de- 
livered by Col. John H. Seals, of Atlanta, 
editor of the Sunny South. In the 2,000 
young ladies who had gone from Wes- 
leyan’s doors out into the world, he pointed 
with pleasure to many shining examples 
‘*We need them in 
everything,” he said. ‘‘Let the women 
preach, Dr. Hawthorne to the contrary 
notwithstanding!" The Constitution says: 
**Col. Seals was given a perfect ovation. 
He was frequently interrupted by enthu- 
siastic applause.” 

Decidedly, the world moves; and in 
Georgia, at present, it is moving fast. 

A. S. B. 
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INSTALLATION OF REV. AMANDA DEYO. 


Rev. Amanda Deyo was installed as pas- 
tor of the Universalist Church at Scranton, 
Pa., June 8, on the evening preceding the 
assembling of the Pennsylvania Conven- 
tion of Universalists. Mrs. Deyo has long 
been associated with the American Peace 
Association, and has had successful pastor- 
ates in her denomination. 

On the platform, and taking part in the 
services, were Rey. Irene Earle, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., one of the youngest of women 
preachers, and a recent graduate of Cornell 
University ; Rev. Anson Titus, of Towanda, 
Pa.; Rev. O. R. Beardsley, of Hop Bot- 
tom, Pa.; Rev. F.S. Bisbee, of Philadel- 
phia, and Rev. Mrs. Deyo. In the audi- 
ence were a number of the delegates to 
the State Universalist Convention 

The installation sermon, which is de- 
clared to have been an eloquent one, was 
preached by Rev. Anson Titus, of To- 
wanda, Pa, and formerly of Massachu- 
setts, from the text, ‘‘He that doeth truth 
cometh to the light,” Joha 3:21. Mr. 
Titus said: 

‘*Truth and purity, the commands of 








Town”: 


The manner and spirit in which the 
Universalist clergymen who ofliciated last 
evening spoke of the work of woman in 
the ministry, and the way in which they 
welcomed Rev. Amanda Deyo to her pul- 
pit, was significant; for these bore no 
trace of the ancient habit of masculine | 
condescension to ‘the weaker vessel,’ tol- 
erated in a new position as an untried and 
indulged experiment. ‘They had evidently 
learned the true meaning of Paul’s Greek, 
not quite faithfully rendered in the Au- 
thorized Version. As the best scholars of 
later years have united in reading it, ‘the 
finer vessel,’ so these men and those they 
represent are consistent in recognizing 
such vessel's fitness for the highest and 
noblest uses. 

But even more significant was the great 
interest shown in the occasion by out- 
siders present, persons not of the congre- 
gation, and the entire absence in their de- 
meanor of even a bint of surprise or of 
criticism, as if they were witnessing a 
strange thing. That marks a wide con- 
trast, judging from the historic records of 
the fashion in which public comment ran 
when Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Olym- 
pia Brown, Phebe Hanaford, and some 
two or three other women were received 
into the pulpit within the memory of men 
and women still active workers in the af- 
fairs of to-day. The Society of Friends had 
for two hundred and fifty years held and 
exemplified the doctrine of woman’s equal 
call with man’s to the Christian ministry ; 
but they were looked upon as a peculiar 
people, and their practice in this respect 
as affording no example for others. Still, 
it was this practice and example—visibly 
before them in the days when Daniel 
Webster said he would at any time gladly 
travel a hundred miles to hear Elizabeth | 
Evans preach, and when Lucretia Mott 
became a leading spirit in the anti-slavery | 
campaign—which gave the women named 
an impetus and courage to demand a 
rreacher’s place in the pulpits of their own 
denominations. 

Women have been welcomed, by proving 





and into multitudes of avenues of business. 


record, as indicating a largely increased 
minority leaning to the Fr ends’ interpre- 
tation of **Your sons and your daughters 


ture. The older churches that are not 
ready to accept this are more and more ac- | 
cepting gladly and gratefully woman’s 
work in the third order of the ministry— | 
the diaconate. Scrantonians will await | 
with interest the outcome of Rev. Mrs. 
Deyo’s efforts in this city. 
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MISS BALGARNIE’S LECTURES. 


Miss Florence Balgarnie, of London, 
England, will spend six months in the 
United States, and is prepared to lecture 
during September, October, November 
and December. Her subjects are: ‘‘Wom- 
en in Public Life,’ ‘*The Englishwoman 
of To-day,’ **The Modern Factory Girl,” 
‘Ourselves and our Great Grandmothers,” 
‘Life of Charlotte Bronté,” **Heroines,” | 


“The Niagara of Strong Drink,” **Why I | 
Signed the Pledge,” ‘Drink and Dis- | 
ease,” ‘*Nerves, their Cause and Cure,” 
“Optimism and Pessimism,” and ‘*A Sum- | 
mer in Europe.” Miss Balgarnie is an in- 
teresting and attractive speaker, with frank, 
pleasant manners and a sweet voice. She | 
speaks with clearness and deliberation, 
and always says something worth hear- 
ing. We commend her to all lyceums, 
women’s clubs, temperance and suffrage 
societies, and labor organizations. Miss 
Balgarnie expects to be in Ohio and Mich- | 
igan during September and the first week 
of October, in Illinois during the rest of 
October, and in the neighboring States 
during November and December. Letters 
regarding dates and terms may be ad- 
dressed for the present to Miss Balzarnie’s 
friend, Mrs. Claude Q. Murphy, of the 
Toledo Daily Commercial, Toledo, O. 
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The June Century devotes a considerable 
amount of space to the timely subject of 
the education of women. There is an 
illustrated article on ‘‘Women at an Eng- 
lish University,” in which Newnham Col- 
lege is described, with pictures of the col- 
lege, and portraits of Miss Clough and Miss 
Gladstone. There is also a brief paper on 
the ‘Health of Women Students,” by 
Catherine Baldwin; ard ‘‘Female Educa- 
tion in Germany” is discussed by Countess 
von Krockow. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Ovo Tuesday of last week occurred a 
most interesting event, the first annual 
picnic of the ‘‘Little Mothers.” 

This kindly enterprise is only a year old, 
but has already brought much happiness 
to many poor children. Last summer the 
attention of Mrs. Alma Calder Johnston 
was attracted to the little girls whom she 
daily saw on the streets, or in Stuyvesant 
Square, on which her home fronts, who 
were performing the part of mother to 
babies and children younger than them- 
selves. Some of them, not more than 
five or six years old, tottered under the 
weight of stout infants not yet old enough 
to walk. Their wan faces and wasted 
forms touched her kind heart. She made 
some inquiries among them, and found that 
most of them had rarely, if ever, seen the 
country, and that their lives were long 


| records of poverty, hardship and toil. 


| to spare. 


By the efforts of Mrs. Johnston, an as- 
sociation was formed, of which she is the 
president, called ‘*The Little Mothers’ Aid 
Society.” Mrs. Augusta Raymond Kidder 


| is the secretary, and among the other offi- 


cers are Mrs. Esther Herrman, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Childs, and Mrs. A. M. Palmer. 
Durivg the last summer nearly $800 was 
raised and expended in excursions, on 
which nearly 900 of these tired little 
mothers were taken. 

In order that the charity might include 
only thoge really deserving of its benefits, 
‘‘chaperons” were hired for a small sum, 
women who made it their business to go 
to the homes of the poor and find children 
who really played the part of little moth- 
ers by caring for those younger than them- 
selves. These little girls were collected in 
squads of fifteen for each chaperon, on 
two days of each week, and from one to 
two hundred were taken to the boats run- 
ning to Pelham Bay Park, a pretty spot 
on the west shore of the Sound. Here 
they were given a simple meal of bread 
and milk. Then, after a run over the grass 
and under the trees, they took their bath, 
a refreshing dip in the cool salt water of 
the bay. After this came the dinner, a 
solid meal, provided by the kindly gifts of 
friends of the enterprise. The afternoon 
was spent in playing outdoor games; an- 
other meal was given, and then came the 
homeward sail. For one day each poor 
little mother was relieved from the care of 
carrying the heavy baby, who was taken 
in charge by some other member of the 
family, or perhaps placed at a day nursery. 

Stories of the most touching interest 
often come to light in investigating the 
cases. Dr. Jeannette Reid Durkee, in 
writing of Jast summer, says: 

‘*While there was much that was enjoy- 
able in watching and doing for these for- 
lorn little ones, the pathetic side over- 
shadowed all else. To watch them disrob- 
ing for the much-needed and coveted bath 
was something to rememember. Alas! 
the emaviated forms often covered by 
bruises or horrid sores, the mishapen little 
limbs too often the result of the heavy 
burdens imposed upon them! A visit to 
the home of one child, who had a severe 
attack of fainting on the previous day’s 
excursion, disclosed her little sister, aged 
about six years, heroically struggling with 
some kindling wood which was all ablaze, 
and about six inches too long for the 
ap logy of a range into which she was 
trying to force it. In self-defense and for 
the protection of the neighborhood, I[ as- 
sisted in building the fire, ge*ting the 
kettle on ‘ready for mamma when she 
comes home tired out.’ This work, it 
seems, was the duty of this little woman, 
while her sister, who had been so ill only 


| the day before, had gone to work at seven 


A. M., ‘awfully sick,’ the little one said. 
The dollar and a quarter a week she earned 
was more than the family could well afford 
One poor little creature, who 
was a sufferer from hip disease, and whom 
one of the ladies wished to help across 
some stones, looked at her with a sad smile 
and refused assistance with, ‘No, thank 


| you; it don’t hurt so awfully to-day.’ 
| One ‘little mother’ came to an excursion 
| carrying a sick and fretful child, which 


she could not leave at home ‘’Cause mamma 


| is dead, and there is no one to mind baby 


but me.’ Upon investigation, she proved 
to be not only a ‘little mother’ to the 
wretched child she carried, but her father’s 
housekeeper as well. Some of the children 
have been under my care ever since the 
summer, and it has been one of my great- 


| est pleasures to watch the roses creeping 


into their pale faces when they asked, ‘Is 
the country all green in winter?’ ‘Are 
the cows and chickens ever cold?’ ‘What 
do the birds do now?’ ‘Will there be daisies 
left for next summer?’ ‘May we go again? 
Please let us.’” 


The occasional touches of humor which 
sometimes amused the managers are re- 
corded by Mrs. Kidder: 


‘*The sayings of these children, many of 
them pathetic from a preternatural shrewd- 
ness, were oft-times serio comic. A dear 
little maid, Betsey by name, enjoyed play- 
ing with a bean-bag. A lady visitor said: 
‘My little boy sent that bean-bag, and he 
will be pleased to know you had so much 
pleasure with it.’ Betsey looked at her curi- 
ously for a moment, then giggled. ‘Why 
do you laugh?’ inquired the lady. ‘Oh!’ 
said Betsey, with a wide grin, ‘I didn’t 
think you were married.’ ‘Why not?’ ‘Oh, 
*cause,’ snickered the child. ‘ Cause why ?’ 
persisted the lady. ‘Oh, ‘cause,’ stam- 
mered the child, ‘I didn’t think you was 
married, ‘cause you laugh so much!’ She 
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had very low-spirited ideas of matrimony. 
A tall, wild-eyed twelve-year-old girl, who 
always looked as if she had lost something, 
astounded her hearers by saying, ‘I hate 
babies. I would’t do nothing to hurt ’em, 
but I don’t like’em. They are so heavy. 
This is the first time I ever got let out 
without taking one along.’ The chaperon 
could not understand why one little child 
utterly refused to walk on the grass, which 
was all abloom with yellow-hearted daisies. 
‘I don’t like to,’ she finally faltered. ‘It 
looks like graves. I never saw any coun- 
try before, ’cept graves.’ It came out 
that all her knowledge of growing grass 
and flowers was gathered on her one ex- 
perience of a funeral.” 

The good work of the society has already 
begun for this season, and excursions of 
‘‘Jittle mothers” are sent out twice a 
week, sometimes oftener. Surely no one 
can hear of this charity without being in- 
terested in it. Donations of food for the 
picnics are acceptable, and also gifts of 
clothing, as some of the children are so 
wretchedly ragged that they cannot go 
unless provided with decent garments. 
Money, of course, is always gladly re- 
ceived. Mrs. Johnston’s address is 305 
East 17th Street, New York City. 

One evening of last week, your corre- 
spondent had the pleasure of entertaining 
the Rev. Anna H. Shaw at dinner. She 
was on her way to join Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, and together they are to be the 
guests of Mrs. Henrietta M. Banker at her 
cottage in the Adirondacks. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

The WoOMAN’s JOURNAL is sent one year 
on trial to new subscribers for $1.50. 

The post-office address of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe will be Newport, R. I., all 
summer. 

Mrs. Martha Sewall Curtis edits a good 
‘‘Woman’s Department” in the Woburn 
Journal. 

The Michigan Woman’s Press Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting a few days 
ago at Battle Creek. 

A full set of woman suffrage tracts, 
forty different kinds, sent postpaid for 10 
cents. Address C. Wilde, WOMAN'S JOUR- 
NAL Office, Boston, Mass. 

The Nebraska City District Ministerial 
Association of the Nebraska M. E. Confer- 
ence passed a resolution at its last meet- 
ing that the wives of ministers shall be in- 
cluded in the membership of the Agsocia- 
tion. 

Mrs. M. Alderson Chandler is both au- 
thor and teacher of graded lessons in 
shortband in this city. She has just closed 
her seventh year of most successful work. 
Her address is Hoffman House, 212 Colum- 
bus Avenue. 

Tremont Temple, Boston, was filled last 
Sunday with an ‘audience of thousands, 
who welcomed Mrs. Livermore with the 
Chautauqua salute, when she entered to 
deliver her new lecture, ‘‘The Perils of the 
Republic.” 

The New England Woman’s Press As- 
sociation and the members of the Pentagon 
Club united in an outing at Marblehead 
Neck a few days ago. Owing to the 
weather, the attendance was small, but 
those who went had a very pleasant time. 


It having been announced that Mrs. Ida 
May Davis, of Terre Haute, is the first 
woman to be elected a member of a school 
board in Indiana, Fairmount, Ind., claims 
the honor of having had a woman school- 
trustee several years ago. 

The executive committee of the Ramabai 
Association has cabled twelve thousand 
dollars to Pundita Ramabai, at Poona, 
with which to pay for her school building. 
Twenty-eight widows are now within its 
walls, and the school is an assured success. 

The Polk County (la.) Woman Suffrage 
Convention discussed ‘‘Foreign Immigra- 
tion” at its last meeting, and will continue 
the subject. It was held by some that the 
foreign element is an element of danger to 
the woman suffrage cause, as the men vote 
almost solidly against it. 

Miss Floretta Vining will sail for Europe 
to-day, and after visiting the principal 
places of note will return in the early au- 
tumn. Miss Vining is an officer and a 
prominent member of the New England 
Woman’s Press Association, and is active 
in promoting all its enterprises. 





Mrs. L. E. Brooks, of the old historic 
town of Concord, Mass., acts as ‘tourists’ 
guide” to all places of interest in that 
town. She has a well-equipped livery 
stable, and goes herself with the parties, 
to whom she is well prepared to act as 
guide. 

Miss Grace Merrill Jewett, a daughter 
of Dr. Jewett, of Washington, D. C., re- 
ceived the prize offered by Prof. L. T. 
Townsend, of Boston University, to the 
students of Tilton Seminary for the best 
English essay. The subject of the essay 
is ‘Caste in America,” and it is to be pub- 
lished in Zion’s Herald. 

The Daughters of America for June con- 
tains a portrait of Mrs. Cora Stuart 
Wheeler, ‘Trebor Ohl,” and an apprecia- 
tive sketch of her life and work, with se- 
lections from her poems, written by Miss 
Helen M. Winslow. The New England 
Woman’s Press Association numbers Mrs. 
Wheeler and Miss Winslow among its ac- 
tive and valued members. 

The annual National Convention of the 
Young People’s Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety will be held at Minneapolis, Minn., 
July 9 to 12, and the National Editorial 
Association will meet in St. Paul, Minn., 
on July 14-17, 1891. Reduced rates (usual- 
ly one fare for round trip) are offered by 
the railroads from all points, and the twin 
cities are preparing for great gatherings. 

The friends of the late Prof. Maria 
Mitchell, of Vassar College, will be inter- 
ested to learn that a fine portrait of her, to 
be placed in the Nantucket Atheneum, has 
just been painted by E. T. Billings, 55 
Studio Building, Boston, and may be seen 
for a few days at that place before its re- 
moval from this city. Mr. Billings’s por- 
trait of the late Miss Abby May hangs in 
the Committee Room of the Unitarian 
Building, on Beacon Street. 

The Woman’s College at Baltimore, Md., 
has lost a valued friend through the recent 
death of Mr. Henry Shirk, Sr., of that 
city, at the advanced age of eighty-seven 





years. Upon the founding of the Wom- 
en’s College several years ago, Mr. Shirk 
| gave it the ground, valued at $40,000, on 
| which the Bennett Memorial Hall now 
| stands. He afterwards presented six 
houses to the college. 

The New York Herald will publish a 
series of summer letters by American 
women writers, each describing the place 
and manner of her summer outing. The 
list of writers consists of Octave Thanet, 
Edna Dean Proctor, Anna Katharine 
Green, Susan Hale, Marion Harland, Rose 
Terry Cooke, Emma V. Sheridan, Jean- 
nette L. Gilder, Elaine Goodale, Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop, Julia Dorr, Kate 
Field, Mary Hartwell Catherwood, Olive 
Thorne, and Amanda M. Douglas. 


Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, on her re- 
turn from eight years of travel in forty- 
three countries as an around-the-world 
missionary of the W.C. T.U.,was welcomed 
with a brilliant reception last Wednesday 


Berkeley Temple. The audience rose and 
greeted her with the Chautauqua Salute. 
After prayer, poetry, and a song by Mrs. 
Alice J. Osborne, Mrs. Livermore gave 
an address of welcome, and Mrs. Leavitt 
responded. The ‘'Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public” was sung in chorus, and the exer- 
cises closed with a delightful social re- 
union. 

Before September Ist it is hoped that the 
transactions of the National Council of 
Women, held at Washington, D. C., Feb. 
22-25,1891, a volume of about three hun- 


eight public and three business sessions of 
the Council, also the portraits of the retir- 
ing and the in-coming boards of oflicers), 
will be ready for sale. The officers of the 
Council wish to know as soon as possible 


toissue. The price is $1. Subscriptions 
should be forwarded at once to the corre- 
sponding secretary, Rachel Foster Avery, 
748 N. 19th Street, Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Luetta E. Braumuller, editor and 
publisher of theChina-Decorator, has won 
| deserved recognition in both literary and 

art work. She has excelled in her profes- 
| sion, that of porcelain-painting, and her 
| thorough study abroad under the best dec- 
orators, and at the most noted potteries, 
| has made her an authority on china-paint- 
ing. Strongly impressed by the need of 
‘a magazine devoted to the interests of the 











| the China-Decorator enters upon its fifth 


many amateur decorators, she started a | 
monthly in New York in June, 1887. The 
reliable and valuable instru:tion given in 
its pages soon gained it popularity, and 


year enlarged, and in an entire new dress. 

With the issue of June 6, Mrs. Josephine 
St. Pierre Ruffin and Mrs, Florida Ruffin 
Ridley became the literary and news edi- 
tors of the Boston Courant, the Afro-Amer- 
ican paper started about eighteen months 
ago. The Courant has entered upon a | 
wider fleld. While representing and con- 
tending for the rights of the colored peo- 
ple primarily, it will deal with all current 


| principal business. 
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S. C. Smart & Co., whose advertisement ap- | at Winchester is fitted up with modern machinery 


pears in this issue, have changed some of the 
features of their business since the concern first 
started. At that time they catered almost wholly 
for the patronage of the general furniture trade. 
A gradually increasing demand for their special- 
ties has drawn them away from wholesale manu- 
facturing, and special ordered work is now their 
This is not alone for church 
and lodge furniture, of which they are among 
the principal manufacturers of this line in the 
country, but also for odd pieces and fitments in 
the way of cabinets, tables, sofas, chairs, etc., 
which they make from special designs, to carry 
out the ideas of their customers, or according to 
their own taste, when so desired. They manu- 


| facture oddments for the drawing-room, library, 


peculiarly adapted to the best quality of work, 
while their employees are among the best. Fair 
dealing, good workmanship and moderate prices 
are guaranteed by them, and the long connection 
of the senior member of the firm with the furni- 
ture trade renders him well qualified to advise in 
all matters pertaining to house-furnishing. 





Kipper, Peanopy & Co., Bankers, 113 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston, stand so high in financial 
circles that New Englanders travelling in all 
parts of the world secure mercantile and trav- 
ellers’ credits from them before going abroad. 
Women who wish to invest in choice securities 
can safely consult them before buying. They 
have unequalled facilities for executing orders 


evening, by the Boston W. C. T. U., at | 


dred pages (containing the report of the | 


how large an edition it will be necessary | 


| questions and enterprises, and its columns 
| will contain special articles by eminent | 
| writers, which will be of interest to all. | 
| Among the recent contributions are ‘*Wom- 
| en of Africa,” by Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick, 
| ‘The Lower Classes in Council,’ by Mrs. 
| Abby Morton Diaz, and ‘‘Play-Grounds for 
Children,”’ by Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. 


| New England Conservatory of Music to | 
| the boy or girl securing the largest num- 
ber of yearly subscribers above a hundred 
by the first of September. | 

After an almost continuous round of | 
lecture engagements during last winter | 
and spring, followed by an attack of La | 
Grippe, Mrs. Livermore shows no disposi- | 
comfortable and beautiful home at Mel- | 
rose, Mass., but is responding to demands 
on every hand. On Thursday, June 18, 
she gave an address on ‘Coming Men and 
Women” at Sanborn Seminary, Kingston, 
N. H.; on Sunday came her Music Hall 
lecture in this city; on Tuesday she was 
one of the speakers at Wellesley College. 
At the new Glen Echo Chautauqua, near 
Washington, D. C., she is to give her ad- 
dress, ‘‘Has the Night of Death no Morn- 
ing?” On Sunday, July 5, and on the next 
day her new lecture, ‘‘The Perils of the 
Republic.” Later in the month, she is to 
tell of ‘‘Woman’s Work in the Temperance 
Reform,” at the National Temperance 
Convention at Saratoga Springs. On 
August 19, ‘Recognition Day” at the 
Chautauqua Assembly, she will deliver 
the address to the graduating class, and on 
Aug. 21 will give the lecture, ‘‘What Shall 
We Do with our Daughters?’ Wherever 
she may go, Mrs. Livermore may be de- 
pended upon to speak strong, telling words 
for the uplifting of humanity and the en- 
franchisement of women. 
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Amonc the remedies that do more than recom- 
mend, Johnson's Anodyne Liniment stands first. 





There are many reasons why the name of Mme. 
“PINAULT”’ should be joined with that of 
“BEAUTY” in the manner shown below. 

Thousands of the finest and most fascinating 
ladies in the land bless her for the knowledge and 


years theirFair Complexion andcharm of Feature. 


B 
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Many sensible women object to using Beauti- 
fying Preparations for the Face and Features, 
because such use is palpable to the eyes of their 
| friends. But the PARISIAN TOILET RE- 

QUISITES made by Mme. PINAULT are posi- 

tively non-detectable in any kind of light by 
| night or day. 

They beautify while they benefit the skin, the 
| hair, the teeth, and add a charm to every feature 
on which womanly beauty depends. 

Mme. PINAULT’S motto is, ‘‘PHYSICIAN, 
HEAL THYSELF.” She constantly uses her 
own preparations, and invites the inspection and 
judgment of her customers. 

Ladies are invited to a FREE TRIAL at 
Parlors, No. 53 Temple Place. If you cannot 
call, send for circular. Remember the number, 


MME. PINAULT, 


(Late of Paris) 


53 Temple Place, Boston. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 
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Baking 
Powder 





ABSOLUTELY I ‘RE 


GLOVES 


—FOR— 


‘Travelling, Weddings and Receptions 
All the Fashionable Colors and Styles, 


—AT— 


Miss M. F. FISK’S, 
44 Temple Place. 





resources which have enabled them to preserve for | 
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for stocks and bonds in Boston, New York, or 
Philadelphia. Such a reputation as theirs is 
cumulative, and grows with the lapse of years. 
They need no recommendation of their well- 
known promptness, fidelity and solvency. 


parlor or chamber, sending their designer when 
requested, so that the work shall harmonize in 
general features with the surroundings. A 
specialty is also made by this firm in renovating, 
repairing and recovering old work. Their factory 


WE HAVE REMOVED 


— TO — 


26 Bromfield Street. 








tion to take life easily this summer in her | CHURCH FU RNITURE, 


LODCE FURNITURE, 
PARLOR FURNITURE, 


Made to Order from our Own Special and Architect’s Designs. 


INVALID CHAIRS SOLD, RENTED AND EXCHANGED. 
Barber Chairs and Shoe Store Settees a Specialty. 


Ss. C. SMALL & CO., 


26 Bromfield Street. 


FLYNT WAIST or TRUE CORSET. 


No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, a low-necked one 
which admits of being high in the back and low front. No. 3 is to 
illustrate our mode of adjusting the “Flynt Hose Support” each side 
of the hip; also, the most correct way to apply the waist-bands for 
the drawers, under and outside petticoats and dress skirts. No.4 
shows the Flynt Extension and Nursing Waist, appreciated Ly 
mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attached. 
No. 6, how we dress very little people. No. 7 illdstrates how the 
warp threads of the, fabrics cross at right angles in the back, there- 
by ensuring in every waist the most successful Shoulder Brace 
ever constructed, 

It is universally indorsed by eminent physicians as the most 
Scientific Waist or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 


is the only garment manufactured where the material of which it fs 
made is shrunk before cut, the only one which in its natural con- 
struction contains a 


SHOULDER BRACE 


which supports the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to large 
girls or women) thereby overcomes the objectionable abdominal de- 
The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits that most 











Pat. Jan. 6, 1874. 

Pat. Feb. 14, 1876. 
fesirable grace of motion possible only with perfect respiration gained by freedom from compression. 

For singers, actres.es, teachers, or pupils of elocution or physical exercise, or equestrians or invalids, 


velopment. 


for every girl or woman, the Flynt waist is unequalled. Thousands of ladies, whom we have fitted by 


mail satisfactorily, are constantly blessing the inventor. 
4 Our “Manual,” containing 48 pages of reading matter relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes 


of Under-dressing, SENT FREE to any physician or lady on application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 








NO-SEAM STOCKING COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, $150,000. 
15,000 SHARES. PAR VALUE $10. 


. 
FOR THE IMMEDIATE USE OF THE COMPANY, 500 SHARES ARE NOW OFFERED AT $3.00, PAR- 
TIES WISHING TO MAKE SMALL INVESTMENTS IN PERFECTLY RELIABLE BUSINESS AT 
HOME, WILL FIND THIS ON EXAMINATION A MOST EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. 








Apply to G. A. WHITE, Office, 325 Washington St., Boston, Sec. A, Room 1. 





A trouble with many enterprises started is that they produce nothing, they rest upon no useful 
thing. The NO-SEAM STOCKING COMPANY offers all of the elements of business—Industrial, Com- 
mercial, Financial, Founded upon a scheme of patents, which amounts to patented security, and this 
again upon a greatly improved method in the production and supply of an old and most universal need— 
the stocking—the undertaking will easily rank among the most profitable of all sure business. — 

No seam, no garter, not a rip or wrinkle, not a thing of nonsense or humbug about it. ‘It fits like the 
skin—you can’t kick it off—you’d never know ’twas on.” Re-enforced at the heel, toe and knee, and light- 
ened under the joints to avoid chafing, it is durable, comfortable and healthful. Every other stocking is 
made in pieces and of pieces. Here, a thread passes into the machine and comes out a stocking substantially 
ready for use—amply fashioned in the process, with a genius and skill never before imparted to machinery 
—and all more quickly done than any set of knitted pieces can be wrought into the similar garment they 
were designed to compose. This is the unique stocking for Bicycle Riders and Sportsmen and Children. 


MADE BY THE 


NO-SEAM STOCKING COMPANY, Oiiice,325 Washington St., Boston,See.d, Room 1. 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR ! 


THE GREAT CURE FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


$1 reward, if not cured, for every case of colic, contracted and knotted 





cords, curbs, splint, slue-Dolls when first started, and callous of ali kinds, 
Never fils t» relieve spayins, ringbone, cockle joints. TUTTLE’s FAM- 
ILY ELIXIR cures rheumatism, cholera morbus, diarrhea, Sample bot- 
tle free to any address with three two-cent stauw ps. Send for circular. 
BRISTOL, CONN., Feb. 19, 1891. 
Dr. 8. A. TUTTLE, EsqQ., Dear Sir:—I have used your E\ixir in my barn 
fora year, The first thing I used it for was a curb, and it took it off clean 
as a whistle, aud did not take off the hair, Lhave been using it on my horse 
on the hip for a sprain, and it has to all ee cured bim. e has 
oeen lame for some time, as you know, and when you came and saw him 


you said it was in the muscles of his hip, and we have put it on as directed, 
and the trouble has gone. I drove him yesterday and to-day, and he does 
not show any lameness, It is the most wonderful Jiniment I ever saw. 
You can refer any party to me and I will answer any inquirers that come, 
It was in our local papers about the horse being cured, and a great man 
have been to me to know where they can getit. I tell at my barn they wi 

> always find it as long as Iam around. One of my neighbors bought acolt 
that had four ringbones. The owner had tried blistering and everything 
he could think of, and sold to this man. He has taken the whole four rings 
bones off with Elixir. Yourstruly, H. SESSIONS, JR., Lock Box 


S. A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimac St., BOSTON. 
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- ‘ > said that you were too | that she is treating me and the children | tents when their father came upon them. | her wants. ‘Kate,” said he, “forgive me said 
ne ne port vance aia I think pt are. You | right by acting in this manner, I think I | Carl smiled, in a weak, spiritless way, and | for all my ill-treatment of you. I have and! 
A poem ape you, Gear, ond one thes I always have let the housework worry you, | shall let her get all the satisfaction that | removing the baby’s shoes, set them aside | been in the hands of an evil spirit. This betv 
Save was cose Oa Ben, Waals gon Lnow A e you have been obliged to do it. she possibly can out of her headaches.” **to be cleaned by Kate.” day the seal has dropped from my eyes, just 
Why, tian, 2 ie os ae Sane wt *h peers ctor to employ a pe to assist Carl passed the evening in silence. He After luncheon, when Carl came to wash | and henceforth I shall endeavor to be to sme 
Senate. on noe es ou, and you could get time to read, and | gave some attention to his children, but | the dishes, he found that the novelty of | you all that [ have promised.” And he cour 
Met because fascinating séles you choose o. out a ransack the dry-goods stores he was indifferent to his wife. Kate's head | the situation had worn off, and he did not | was.— Yankee Blade. wha 
eee eee een ne: Sree Smet ~ dh od time generally, you would pained her so severely that she made no | move about the room as actively as he had | o-o—__—_ med 
se weds en erty per hong os pact “ha I oe afford | especial note of her husband’s treatment | in the forenoon. The children were peev- PITH AND POINT. then 
Ww j . ° | " —_—_— 
use you always g —Harper’s Weekly. to furnish you with an assistant, and it | of her. The next morning her head was | ish and mischievous. They wanted their | Be thanktul, my daughter, if your own box 
des ~.o-+— seems to me that it is your duty, under | no better, and she was so weak as to be | afternoon nap; and once, when Carl] had | soul has been spared perplexity, and judge gled 
I nave been sitting alone the circumstances, to perform the work of | unable to leave her bed. — eg the ae : rig emg not those to whom a harder lot has been gle | 
All day while the clouds went by, the house without giving way to your | Carl did not think that she was really as | clim up into ac oo an anny on given.—George Eliot. and 
While moved the strength of the seas, temper, which makes you very disagree- ill as she said she was, but he encouraged | the kitchen table, tipped it until the pan Otis Sa nk Ginn a eiiiaiitiees real 
While the wind with a will of his own, able indeed, my dear.” | her ‘*whim” and insisted upon her remain- | of dish-water slipped off aud spilled over | peat em te mane batedinen teteee then " “Wi 
A poet out of the sky, “1 do the best that I can, Carl,” said | ing in bed. “I have no work to-day,” he | the floor. By the time Carl had reached Seana te “ = gy te - 7 : whe 
Smote the green harp of the trees. Kate. “but I cannot help worrying and | thought, ‘‘and this will be a splendid op- | the kitchen, Grace hid crept into the pool ulling a dead hornet who has the 
ate, Pp ying , ‘ stung you, and keeping him to look at.— 
Alone, yet not alone, finding fault with the children sometimes portunity for me to show Kate how easily | of water, and her clothes were saturated. ‘Sech Dttines “No 
For I felt as the gay wind whirled, when I am tired.” | the housework can be done, if a person, Carl’s calmness was seriously disturbed. | “ 98. But 
As the cloudy sky grew clear, “I can’t see what there is about your goes about it calmly, and takes some in- Closing the kitchen door, he punished ae ely dion cea es —n was 
The touch of our Father half-known, work that should tire you, as you say it | terest in it. It may teach her a lesson.” Harold severely. Grace did not relish this till; fath 
Who dwells at the heart of the world, does,” said Carl, laying down his paper | He was kind to Kate that morning, for , treatment of her brother, and the howling | The blue of heaven is larger than the cloud, and 
Yet who is always here. Te " of the two chifdren fairly made Carl's —E. B. Browning. 
’ v and turning to Kate, who was sweeping. | he wanted his every act to impress her. y A enti meena ts , go ¢ 
— “If you had the responsibility of support- | He dressed the children, and set about teeth chatter. He soon had dry clothes an a “4 ous en a ou — of it es 
RAIN. ing the family, and had to work from | preparing breakfast. While be was ar- | 00 Grace, and tucking the sobbing chil- | any " can a aa ee hag pig tow! 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. morning till night, as Ido, then you might | ranging the dishes on the table, Grace, | dren into their crib, he went about his pr als poncesd Fgh po ae ear’; it bi 
— worry and complain of getting tired. You | the youngest child, crept up to the coal- work. n : ‘Mevvist Bessher & r n any you 
What can the brown earth do, have never heard me complain, have you?” | hod and tipped it over upon herself. The “I'll have a little peace,” he thought, | One else.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. the 
Drenched and dripping through “TI don’t know that I ever have, Carl,” | coal du:t filled her mouth and eyes, and | ‘while they’re asleep;” and he became Women are required to obey and render to i 
To the heart, and dazzled by the sight said Kate meekly, as she swung the broom | soiled her clothes. Carl, glad of an op- | conscious of a still, small voice within him, subjection to all the laws of the land, and let 
Coe > over the carpet, unable to see the dust portunity to show his wife how calm he | which weakly asserted that, after all, Kate | hence should help to make every law that ther 
een artes through the mist that was in her eyes. | could be under trying circumstances, | had a good many things to contend with | affects them or their interests; and there was 
What can the hurt life do, “You were a spoiled girl, Kate,” con- | gathered the crying child in his arms, and | Of which he had known nothing. is nothing in government that does not ber 
Menlieg theongh and theongh, tinued her husband, ‘‘and I suspect that it | talked coaxingly to her while he bathed | Kate's husband was on his knees clean- | affect them. either directly or indirectly.— abor 
Congit end exgunes Sy he ew aan would have been much better for us both | her face and hands and changed her dre:s. | pg the dish-water from the floor when | M. S. Landes. A 
That he ae A if we had never met; but we are married, | He had got the dress partly on when the | there was aknock onthekitchendoor, and | [t was told of some celebrated general wer 
aes P and must make the best of the situation, | oatmeal boiled over. Carl set the baby | Mrs. Chantler, a near neighbor, walked in. | that he never knew when he was defeated. chai 
1 would net miss the Sower and I sincerely hope that you will refrain | down on the floor, and stepped to the | “Excuse me for coming right in, Mr. | By-and-by he could not be defeated. A righ 
yihteneumenen ‘the wealthy scene from letting your temper get the best of | stove to remove the kettle. Meantime | reel so = 7 ns know = [| little of the same spirit infused into ordi- you 
Where rain has been, you when I am in the house. If I had no Grace was frantically trying to extricate | Might be needed here, 1 saw yourunning | nary life-work would make many a dream taxe 
That blossoms after pain! more to do and no more to worry me than | herself from the folds of the dress her fa- | around the yard this morning with your | possible, that now seems to the wistful rigk 
ar you have, I should consider myself an ex- | ther had left enveloping her head. on | peony -miltn wld Pre oe a memaen * the cloudiest ~ 
tremely fortunate person.” picked her up and said “peek-a-boo” when | © cone castle in Spain.— Harper's Bazar. od 
TES LITTLE WHITE SLAVES. Carl had risen, and, putting on his hat, | her head popped from the interior of the | sick, and I see I’m right. Poor thing, she | gome say thatthe age of chivalry is past. “6 
BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. he left the room, closing the door behind | dress; but the tone in which he said it works herself almost to death. I suppose | The age of chivalry is never past, so long said 
Sing the song of thousands | him with an emphasis which indicated that | was not altogether cheerful, and when he | ee cng ea noe con “> go - as there is a wrong left unredressed on W 
In the dusty mills, he had allowed his temper to rise above | buttoned her dress he drew it together | 80 _~ can do a ng sor her. - earth, or a man or woman left to say, “I she 
Of the children toiling the point of moderation. with so much force that the seam at the | you have any trouble in getting that | i) redress that wrong, or spend my life The 
With the toil that kills. When the door had closed upon the form | shoulder was widely ripped. At this, | grease-spot out of the floor, Mr. Harland, | jn the attempt.” ‘The age of chivalry is out 
Sing their pallid faces, of her husband, Kate sank into a chair, | Carl's teeth bore together harder than | just try some concentrated lye, then put! poyer past, so long as we have faith enough find 
Sing their sunken eyes, and burying her face in her hands, gave | usual; that was all. | saw-dust on it, and let it lie for a few Gays. | to say, “God will help me to redress that and 
Sing their silent weeping, herself up to tears. Harold, the eldest | After breakfast, he prepared some toast | That'll absorb it, you know. J ~— Pil wrong; or, if not me, He will help those cou 
Sing their piercing cries. boy, tugged at his mother’s elbow, while | and tea for Kate, and accepted her praise | £0 right in and see Kate; I don’t believe | that come after me, for His eternal will is fifty 
Sing the song of thousands the baby sat up in the middie of the floor | with a triumphant smile. After the dishes | she'll care if | don’t announce myself. to overcome evil with good.” — Charles lost 
In the busy stores, and looked inquiringly at her mother | were washed and set away, he began to Mrs. Chantler stepped into the dining- Kingsley. M 
Running endless errands through her blue eyes, as if wondering | sweep the carpet. He had scarcely begun | Toom and shut the door behind her. Carl, | If an extraordinary male gymnast can in t. 
_ Up and down the floors. that any other being on earth but herself | this work when he found an annoyance in | with the floorcloth in one hand and a pail clear a height of ten feet with the aid of paic 
=a — should have cause for indulging in such | the person of the baby, who insisted upon | in the other, looked after her with an ex- & spring-board, it would be considered Cla: 
Pe ommtngeed an exhibition of grief. gathering up the dirt in her tiny hands | penton = on Sone wane haves slightly absurd to ack a woman to leap said 
On the careless throng. Kate had been Carl Hayland’s wife five | and scattering it on the carpet that had 8 roll 7 . y ; - eleven feet without one; yet this is pre- her: 
years. They had known each other but a | just been swept. After several vain at- | the children with that tongue of hers,” he cisely what society and the critics have ow! 
Sing the cong of thoussads few months before they were married. | tempts to get Grace interested in some | Muttered “She arly know but she might always done. Training and wages and her 
Be eva prone me ~y They believed that they loved each other, | other direction, he Seeky picked her up inns parba a wey di b Pasay ogc | social approbation are very elastic spring- 4 the 
Of toil that never stops. and as Carl was a prosperous merchant in | and with . muttered, T here, stay there, who wished in Nenad om teak aeied. | boards, and the whole course of history a 
Sing of all their hunger; a thriving Western town, there seemed to | will you?” eet the mischievous elf in her | ghe ha gh Sealants at cai oe _ * | has seen these offered bounteously to one be 
Sing of all their cold; be no reason for postponing the day when | high chair with rather more force than : = a oe we | oon cndas sedulously withheld from the nie 
How we slay the children, they should become one; so they were | was absolutely necessary. Grace was not | ever she pleases. F other.—Col. T. W. Higginson. can 
In our thirst for gold. married, and Kate bade adieu to parents | pleased with this arrangement, and began | Mrs. Chantler remained with Kate two eo Grs 
on weet Ges smtines, and friends, to go to the house that her kicking and screaming and rocking to and | hours, and with her ceaseless chatter con- . ie ; sho 
Tell us of these slaves, husband had prepared for her in the far | fro. She swayed her body so wildly that | tributed to the pain that racked the poor | OTTTT.DREN’S COLUMN, che 
Bound to endless toiling country. she finally went over with a crash, and | woman's head. When she departed, she —_ me 
‘Till they reach their graves ; In the second year of their married life Carl, dropping the broom in the middle of | cautioned Carl against letting the children | For the Woman’s Journal. to,’ 
Never knowing laughter, a boy was born to them; a golden-haired, | the room, exerted himself to quiet the | make too much noise in the house, and JOHNNY’S ACCOUNT OF IT. , saic 
Never knowing rest; brown-eyed fellow, the image of his fa- | screaming child. He had succeeded in suggested that for a day or two it would ta enue eveny.) try’ 
Weary little toilers, ther; and two years later camea girl, with | this when it suddenly occurred to him that | be much petter for Kate if none of the iitiianihineean ini . ned can 
Woeful and oppressed. the tender blue eyes and sweet face of her | he had not noticed Harold since breakfast, | neighbors were allowed to see her. , : > °B any) ne WO ERS 6 See tha 
Sing of them, ye poets, mother. Carl Harland and his wife were and as the outside door had been left It was three o'clock in the afternoon "ae tee eecne euene wane. te te oD 
Till the people hear, supremely happy in the possession of their | Open on account of the heat, it was proba- | when Cari had finished the work, and he pice hah aac Ds a it - tt a” We Gr 
Till they rise and rescue home and their children. Their love for | ble that he had gone out, and he might | had just seated himself for the purpose of t t y e the ti P h y Gm, “ 
prea sayrasine-clpseatreneny each other increased with the years, and | have fallen into the stream that ran | resuming his paper when the children | -°r8°% Some Of the time, that we were in thi 
From the greedy Fe they seemed destined to pass through life | through the field near the house. Hat- | awoke. Gritting his teeth almost savagely, — : a all, she got us to talking and lis- cou 
a nee aie ie ies under a cloudless sky. SOO, WHR LE SIUOTRD SENDS Hip and ene oF Cast Guew Cows the paper and gave his rend isa small school, and no large boys ‘ 
Consent unto the wrong. Ose night, during a great storm, the | Kate’s aprons fastened to him, Carl rushed | attention to the children. ‘‘There’s one come in the epring; bat there are the two tol 
water came down from the mountains and | out in search of his boy. He finally found | thing that Kate does,” he thought, “that M en oak 9 : a. L i mo 
me he ND Of suena h h the vall destroying | him in the chicken-house, breaking the | [ will not do, for I don't think it is right pow See SaaS oeeee. —~ © V 
Hear the children's cry! swept throug e Vanes, ying | ’ Rs = twelve, and Jennie May is fourteen, and 
In the name of justice many thousands of dollars’ worth of prop- china nest-eggs with a hatchet that he had | and that is to sit around the house and Clara almost sixteen; and they are the sai 
Bid the system die! erty. Carl Harland’s place of business | picked up near the wood-pile. Carl was | hold the children, when they might just as paar ning for 
Save the helpless children ! was wrecked; the building was torn tim- | disposed to give his son a thrashing; but, | well be taught to amuse themselves.” Those May girls are dull scholars, every- ing 
Shout t’.e ery abroad! ber from timber, and its contents carried , remembering that it was the day of all | Placing Grace on the floor and instructing body says. Their father says it’s pemnene pre 
Set the suffering captives free away by the flood. The property was not | days on which he must be calm, he took | Harold to play with her, Carl took up his wn dent heen any good ecteene Pomy od ple 
In the name of God! ; insured against damage by water, and | up thechild and carried him into the house, | payer. , ‘ 3 the 
— Union Signal. s : |" ¢ ‘ n the country; but my mother says it’s 
9 Carl awoke one morning to fiad himself | where he found Grace busily engaged in| he children gradually found their way because the girls think more ot mischief wh 
nee penniless. | creeping through the dirt that he had | into the sitting-room. Carl was deeply tgan books,and aren’t looked after at home Oh 
’ g ’ oJ 
KATE’S HUSBAND. This misfortune had a marked effect SWePt up, and scattering it broadcast over | interested in an account of the discovery = 1 
“It does seem to me that these children | upon Kate’s husband. He lost his cheer- | the room. At ¥e of hae Carl’s | of a rich silver-deposit in Colorado when a Well, what I was coming to is the his- Gri 
will drive me crazy!” said Kate Harland | fulness. He became irritable and critical | D°tVes quivered. He gave the broom a | crash in the sitting-room brought him to tory lesson. I just stopped studying and ea 
- | kick that sent it flying across the room, | his feet. With a bound he was at the door er 
petulantly, as she ran into the sitting- | in his manner towards his wife, who tried | ond Gian tend, etttinn te-daaheds einen | out tinn ecntieeet ins of a costly vase | listened; and Miss Grant didn’t take any . 
room and drew the baby from under a| to be brave and encourage her husband by | h , di hi 8 Wpnyeor ens 8 of _ fer Cred remains OF & costly vase | notice of the rest of us, whether we were = r 
chair which it had pulled over upon itself. | word and deed to renew his efforts to re- | on cuspidor, chipped a piece out of | that = . > ge Pa rs the -~ bes their studying or not, but we didn’t get into any ve 
“Patience, Kate, patience,” said her | build the business of which he had been | ptoncegy we le Pat a" y a pthocrta. “— Pt " Ai be mischief, because we all wanted to hear as 
husband, who sat by the window reading | 80 ruthlessly robbed. The indifference | ‘‘What was that, Carl?” asked Kate | Grace -r ¥ : a aon te rs a’ - = what they said. 
the morning paper; “you are too easily | with which her efforts in this direction | from the bedroom, feebly. po ™ ns » a oink ’ — os . an *| It was about the causes of the Revolu- 
excited, my dear; you should learn to take | were received, had at last deadened the | ‘Oh, nothing at all,” answered Carl, | a hed oe _ 1 athe nat ‘ “ “ga a. tion. Those May girls riever know any- 
things more coolly.” ambition in Kate's heart, and she had be- | gulping down his wrath. ‘You lie still | peed ° Anarene e no - - t 0 5 | thing about history, anyway, and they 
“You don’t know what you are talking | gun to enfold herself in the skirts of the | and don’t worry about me. I’m getting w viet “ : y; a pier “‘ the ex- always make queer work trying to say it. ] 
about, Carl,” said Kate. “You tell me to| gloomy mantle that her husband had | along splendidly.” Picking up the broom, | sp mr pep cabot as at one ov I could learn it better from the book my- ide 
be patient, calm and cool, and accuse me | Wrapped about himself. She grew de- | he swung it over the carpet a few times, | ' nde “ . . ° + . rs vane Ps . 9 ”| self, if I am only ten, and I’m going to lis- 
of being irritable. Perhaps Iam irritable, | spondent and peevish, irritable and care- | and gathering up the dirt, he concluded | i™gly up into the white face . er father. | 4.4 every day now, sure! “a 
and I think you would be if you had to | less, and the last year of the married life | that that was clean enough to suit him, Carl shook with passion. The shivered Miss Grant asked Clara first what the J Ne 
live with two mischievous children, day in | Of Carl Harland and his wife had been | and if other people didn’t like it, they | vase on the floor called to his mind ‘the | Revolution was, and Clara said it was a aa 
and out, the year round. When you talk | marked by many unpleasant scenes, in | could do it over. day, years before, when he had led Kate | war. Then Miss Grant went right to ask- yo 
about a woman being patient and cool and | Which harsh words very frequently pre-| [t was an hour before lunch time, and | to the altar and made her his wife and his | ing questions not in the book, first thing! zo 
calm under such circumstances, I say you | Vailed. | Carl sat down to go through the morning | Companion. On that day he had promised | ang, if you’ll believe it, those girls didn’t 30 
don’t know what you are talking about.” It was late in the afternoon when Carl paper. He mentally assured himself that | t© love and protect her, and to give her his | know who had the war, or anything. All | 
Kate spoke excitedly, and gave her hus-| came home, on the day that he left his | he had not found it very tiresome t» do | Sympathy in the time of trouble. Had he | they could say was, ‘British and Ameri- le 
band a look of severity that was wasted, | wife with the unpleasant words quoted | the morning’s work. He had read about a | done this? Had he done his duty? cans,” and they thought the British must th 
for Carl Harland did not lift his eyes from | #bove, and he found Kate lying upon the | haif hour when Kate disturbed him by | This was the question that arose in| be British-Americans! Well, Miss Grant to 
the paper that he was reading. sofa, suffering with a severe headache. asking what the children were doing. He | Carl's heart; and, turning away from the | didn’t look disgusted a bit, but she let , 
‘*You are just like al] the others of your ‘More worry,” he thought as he sat | had not thought of the children since he | sight of the vase, he went to the bedside | Laura tell that, and where England is, and te! 
sex, Kate,” he replied, shifting his eyes | down to the cold lunch alone. ‘Well. I | began reading. He found them in the | of his wife, and frankly told her how his | so they got it straightened out, who had it 
slowly to the top of another page. “I | think, after all, that if she is bound to | kitchen. Somehow Harold had got a bot- | eyes had been opened to his shortcomings; | the war. ne 
never yet knew a woman who didn’t spend | worry, the best thing to do is to refrain | tle of mucilage, and he was engaged in | how selfishness had devoured him, and Then Jennie said the United States had 
a good share of her time complaining of | from showing her sympathy. If she thinks | ‘‘polishing” his sister’s shoes with its con- | how bliad he had grown to his duties and | the war with England; but Miss Grant co 
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said there weren’t any United States then, 
and she asked Laura what is the difference 
between a State and a colony. Then she 
just had to tell them about taxes and 
stamps. We all knew postage stamps, of 
course; but not one of them could tell 
what it says on a postage stamp until she 
made them look at one; and then she showed 
them how different the stamps are on cigar 
boxes. And then they talked about smug- 
gled goods, and why it is meaner to smug- 
gle goods now than it was in those times ; 
and Jennie and Clara got waked up and 
real mad at England for taxing us so. 
‘‘Without representation,” Clara said. 
When Miss Grant asked Clara what was 
the cause of the Revolution, Clara said 
*‘No taxation without repersentation.”’ 
But she didn’t know what repersentation 
was till Miss Grant asked who taxed her 
father. Clara said ‘*The tax-collector,” 
and Laura said all,the men in town had to 
go and pay the tax-collector. And then 
it came out that they all agreed to it in 
town meeting, and Laura said they all got 
it back again in schools and things. But 
you see those English taxes on tea, and 
the stamps and things, they didn’t agree 
to in town meeting; and the king didn’t 
let them go to the parliament to vote 
there, so they weren’t repersented. And it 
wasn’t fair to be taxed unless they could 
be repersented and have something to say 
about it. 

And then Miss Grant asked if people 
were taxed now-a-days without having a 
chance to vote about it, and the girls said 
right away, ‘‘No.” Miss Grant said, ‘‘Are 
you sure all the people in Efcon who pay 
taxes vote about it?” And Laura spoke 
right up prompt and said, ‘‘Yes, all the 
men over twenty-one can vote. Every- 
body has a chance—unless it’s women!” 

‘‘And they aren’t of much account,” 
said Miss Grant. 

Well, the girls laughed, and Laura said 
she didn’t believe the women paid taxes. 
Then Miss Grant took a town report right 
out of the desk and said, ‘‘I’ll see if I can 
find any names of women who pay taxes, 
and if I do I’ll read them, and you may 
count.” So she read, and Jennie counted 
fifty-two, and Laura forty-nine, and Clara 
lost it. 

Miss Grant said we'd call it fifty, right 
in this little town; and as big taxes they 
paid, some of them, as any of the men. 
Clara’s Aunt Hannah was one, and Laura 
said, ‘‘Probably your Uncle John pays 
hers,’’ but Miss Grant said no, if a woman 
owned property she was expected to pay 
her own taxes. So then she asked again if 
these fifty women, right in this little bit of 
a town, have any chance to vote what shall 
be done with the money? Clara and Jen- 
nie said, ‘‘Yes,’”? and Laura said, ‘They 
can vote for school committee.”’ But Miss 
Grant asked if that was voting what 
should be done with the taxes? And then 
she said the fifty women could go to town- 
meeting. ‘*You and I can go if we want 
to,”’ said she; ‘but can they vote?” Laura 
said, ‘‘No, for I know some women are 
trying to get it so they can vote, and they 
can’t.” But Clara and Jennie stuck to it 
that they thought they could. 

‘‘Why do you think so?” says Miss 
Grant. 

‘*Because,”’ says Clara, “I shouldn’t 
think. they’d be willing to pay if they 
couldn’t.” 

Well, Miss Grant wouldn’t settle it, but 
told them to find out, and tell her in the 
morning. 

When I told mother, she laughed, and 
said Mr. May would need to be looking out 
for his new teacher; that he fought hav- 
ing a woman on the school committee and 
prevented it, because he didn’t think peo- 
ple were ready for women’srule yet. And 
then mother said the girls could find out 
whether women could vote if they asked 
Clara’s Aunt Hannah. 

Mother said, too, that she hoped Miss 
Grant would do as much for my English 
as she has for my politics; but [ told moth- 
er not to worry about the English, but if 
she'll get up a Revolution, I’ll go on her 
side; formy mother ought to vote as much 
as any man in our town! 








HUMOROUS. 


If you were to take the conceit out of 
some people, the remains would defy 
identification. 


Accounting Trustee—Figures can’t lie, 
you know, sir. Disappointed Benejiciary— 
No, but liars can figure.— Texas Siftings. 


“ No Reports Received. Figgs—Why are 
you so certain that newspaper men do not 
go to heaven? Diggs—Because we know 
so little about the place.—N. Y. Herald. 


Scientists claim that cigarette-smoking 
leads to idiocy. Wedo not know how true 
this is, but we are satisfied that idiocy leads 
to cigarette-smoking.—Siftings. 


Triumph of Art over Nature. ‘‘What a 
terrific thunder-storm we had the other 
evening!” ‘I didn’t know anything about 
it until it was all over. I was at the Wag- 
ner concert.” —Puck. 


Father—If you paid more attention to 
cooking and less to dress, my dear, you 





would make a much better wife. Daugh- 
ter—Yes, father. But who would marry 
me’?— Cloak Review. 


Jones had a habit of snoring on the 
slightest provocation. ‘‘Where ise your 
papa?” asked a visitor oue day of Jones’ 
youthfal son and heir. ‘*He'sio his study 
asleep.” ‘*How do you know that he is 
asleep, my little man?’ 
my papa sleeps out loud.’’— Moonshine. 


“[ heard him; | 


A bright ten-year-old girl, whose father | 


is addicted to amateur photography, at 
tended a trial at court. the other day for 
the first time. This was her account of 
the judge’s charge: “I'he judge made a 
long speech to the jury of twelve men, and 
then sent them off into a little dark room 
to develop.”"—New York Tribune. 


JounSONS wine 


Unlike any Other. 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
THINK OF IT. 


«n use over 40 YEARS in one Family. 

Dr. 1.8. Jounson & Co..—It is sixty years since I first 
learned of this now celebrated remedy for the com 
mon ills of life—Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment; for 
more than forty years I have used it in my family. 
I say (unasked by you) I regard it one of the best and 
safest remedies that can be found, used internal or 
external, in all cases it is claimed to relieve orcure. 
O. H, INGALLS, Dea. 2d Baptist Ch., Bangor, Maine 


Every Mother Should have Johnson's 


Anodyne Liniment in the 
house for Croup, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps 
and Pains. Delays may costa life. Relieves Summer 
Complaints like magic. Price, 55 ets. post-paid; 6 bot 
tiles, 32. Express paid, I. 8. Johnson & Co., Boston, Mass, 


Safety Vaults 























BOSTON STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 
West Ohester Park and Westland Ave. 


The largest and most thoroughly equipped Ware- 
house in the United States for the storage by the 
month or year of Fursiture, Pianos, Carriages, 
Trunks, Packages and certain kinds of merchandise. 

Recently constructed IRON and Brick Vaults for 
SILVERW 4KE and valuables. Single rooms of 
all sizes. Warehouse receipts given and goods 
packed for transportation to all parts of the world. 
For rates apply at office, Westland Avenue. Tele- 
phone Tremont No, 268. Huntington Avenue, Back 
Bay, Brookline and Longwood cars pass the Ware- 
house. F. W. LINCOLN, Gen’l Manager. 





(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 


FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND MATERIAL.: 
Over 40 Years Before the Public. 


SOLD AND 
50 0 -AW- 50,000 
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meq) | PRICES 
ie Ea MODERATE. 

Me AS Oo TERMS 
= 7/| REASONABLE. 
=) | ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE FREE 





These instruments are Brilliant and musical, 
the tone possessing that rare sympathetic quality 
which blends so admirably with the human voice. 
Being constructed of the best materials by skilled 
workmen, they are extremely durable and keep their 
original fullness of tone. Do not fail to investigate 
the merits of this Piano before purchasing. It will 


“EMERSON PIANO CO., 


174 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








| KNITTED MATTRESS Paps. 


For Ladies, Misses, 


oot, 
603, 


Gil 





PATENTED. 


child. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset and a pertect bust 
support is provided within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physical 
proportions and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 
in shaping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages can 
be perfectly titted from stock. 


610, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones.. 


62; Children’s, without Bones. 
631, Lufants’, , " s eco 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
dress, and give it to us in incheg. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 
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EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


Children and Infants. 


and may be worn 


PRICES. 


Style eee. Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..........0+.-81.75 


2.00 
2.25 

50 
75 


wae 


Sone Front ONY 2... . cee cees 
- Laced Back, Boned Fron. and Back...... 


mee 
. 
’ 






joned 


ole? 
aun 


We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Vuists sent by mail to any part of the U.s., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory 


we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. 
ay Oue good Agent wanted in every City and Town in the United States. 


Mention the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
Address, 


CEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 





KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 


2xecomes displaced or “caked ” 


We manutacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 


shape and softness are desired, it is superivr to ull other material. 


WE 


KNITTED CARPET LINING. 


MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 
The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 


scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
and elastic. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING, Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 


appreciated 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, PILLOWS AND BOLSTERS. 


ng is iu one whule block or piece; always in order, an 


softners. The fi 
placed or bunchiy. 


Of spon 
no part can become dis. 


KNITTED FILLED CHURCH AND FILLING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 
T neir shape. 


he best in the world. 


are used in Hospita 


Remuin elastic and keep 
KNITTED FILLED WATER-PROOF MATTRES 
Can be used as oot em hte and ure to be depended o 

8, where they are liable to be soiled. 


KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM 


ave been tested four years; protects the plush better than curl 


t 
ES AND BOAT CUSHION 


. 
n in an emergency. € mattresses also 


RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 
ed hair. 


KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 


KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. 


For hospital and domestic purposes 


KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE. These, and all of our goods, have 


always received tue bighest 


mmendation trom ull who have used them. 
In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 


wire bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softuess. 
Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON MASS. 





THE 
STEVENS 














DISH WASHER 


Is the only perfect Dish Washing 
Machine ever invented for the house- 
hold, and the only one in daily use in 
hundreds of homes. ‘The only one that 
is guaranteed to do its work perfectly. 
It truly merits the name, 


THE KITCHEN QUEEN. 


No home complete to-day without this 
Queen. Full descriptive circulars, testi- 
monials, prices, also $1,000 in Gold 
offer sent free on application. If no 
agent in your locality, send for special 
offer. Give your address in full. 

Address 


THE STEVENS DISH WASHING 
MACHINE CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


AGENTS WANTED 











EDUCATIONAL. 





BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A. FLORENCE GRANT, 


PRINTING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Society Printing Solicited, 


Personal attention given to orders by mail. 
47 and 49 Court Street, Bostou. 


KCEN I Cc. Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
VER re eas 
J LLS as they » ln much larger than 
sugar pellets. 
25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S nos 
WINE OF COCA NER ye ONS oan 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


The best and most re- 
504 Washington, Cor. Bedford S8t., Boston. 





liable BRAIN 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia, Offers 
graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, includ- 
ing Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, History, 
Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and 
lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Dr. Sar- 
gent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships (value $450) 
in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and Biology. 
For Programme, address as above. 








COWLES “ii ’parinout Bo Boston. 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instpactors. 


ERNEST L. MAJOR, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R, CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, DEIA C, RICH. 


This well-established School opens October Ilaet. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 


| ing Still Life and Water Colors, Special attention to 


Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F. M. COWLES. 








CHAUNGY-HALL SCHOOL, 


63d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 


| of Technology, for Business, and for College, 
| In all classes Special Students are received. Par- 
| ticular attention to Girls and Young Children. 
| Unusual care of health is taken. 


For the Relief and Cure of | 


The special class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers is in charge of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK. 
Catalogues on application. 
No. 259 Boylston Street. 





a... New England, ladies 

and gentlemen of good social position. A 
dignified and elevating oecupation. Art students 
especially adapted for this work. STREETER & 
Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont Street. Take ele- 
vator in Crawley’s Store. 





| 
\ 





We have a large assortment of 
Parasols and Umbrellas made | 

in best manner and latest 

style. Our prices 

are the lowest. 


oS 
Le 


aS 


We give especial So 
attention to making zv 


to order Parasols and 
COVERING and REPAIRING. 


Umbrellas. 


CHARLES E. FOSS, 
9 Temple Place, Boston. 


Umbrellas and Parasols Re-covered and 





Repaired. 


. MEDICAL REGISTER. 
The only Regular Medical College in ies 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next Term commences Oct. 7th, 1891. Send fora 
Circular or Catalogue. ; 


Prov. CHARLES P. THAYER, M.D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





_ WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, Pa. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1890. Thirty minutes from 
Broud St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friende. 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Clasal. 
cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary de ° 
Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full 
particulars address 
M. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 





Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


The winter session opens October Ist, 1891. Three 
Ser graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
uizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer eve 

opportunity for the medical student. The Hospi 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN. 


Sarab.A. Colby,M.D, Esther W. Taylor M.D. 


‘OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


Woman's Medical College ot Chicago, 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in - 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thoro' 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. 
portenere or Annual Announcement address the 

ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October 1st; ending May- 
1891.. Three qoeey qraned cuaree. Lectures, Quizzeer, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Sta 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL Mt. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


Especially those diseases which disturb the nervous 
system. Room 44 has been conveniently arran 
for giving ELBEOTRICAL and VaPuR BATHS, 
simple or medicated, as the case may require, after 
a thorough diagnosis of the patient’s disease (using 
Conant’s Cabinet). During 20 years’ practice she 
has found no one treatment, when judiciously given, 
equal to these baths for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
or Obesity. The Doctor is largely Electric in her 
practice ; also a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Advice given and remedies sent to patients out of 
town. ‘ffice Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays 
excepted. Take elevator. 




















Is Superior to any other Raw Liquid 
Food or Beef Extract in the market. 


a&@- The nourishing and ocnethening, ualities 
of this Food wili copectaty be noticed in ULMON- 
ARY COMPLAINTS, first stages of CONSUMP- 
TION, DYSPEPSIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, and 
in all diseases of the bowels, especially CHOLERA 
INFANTUM. 

Price 25c., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 

GoopwIin & Co., 38 Hanover Street, and leading 
druggists. 


RCEDER’S RAW FOOD WAFERS. 


Palatable, Nourishing and Strengthening. Each 
box is equal to 2 Teaspoonsful of our FOOD. 

These Wafers are perfectly Pure, and can be taken 
without Danger by the Feeblest Person because 
they dissolve most readily. Public Singers and 
Speakers will highly appreciate them for their re- 
lieving POWER in all THROAT troubles. 

CHILDREN will like them and the grown - up 
will find them a most delicious CONFECTION. 


10 CENTS A BOX. 


REFINED FOOD cCo., 


468 Parker Street, ROXBURY, MASS., 
Near Huntington Avenue. 





A pamphlet of information and ab- 
stract of the laws, showing How to, 


Obtain Patents, Caveats, Trade 
Marks, Copyrights, sent free. 
Address MUNN & co 
361 Broadway, 

New Yor 








LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to4 P. M) 
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THE HERING HOSPITAL OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


Not quite ten years ago, on October 2, 
1882, there met in’ Philadelphia seventeen 
philanthropic women, anxious to aid in 
some effectual way the sick and the suf- 
fering. Most of them were women of 
wide experience, and they felt that to do 
this in the best way, some systematic 
plan was necessary. Looking around the 
mighty city, growing in all directions, 
with an ever-increasing population, and a 
consequently ever-increasing number of 
those requiring help and sympathy, it 


seemed to them that the establishment of | 


a hospital would be the surest means of 
furthering the end they had in view. As it 
happered, these women were adherents in 
practice and theory of the homceopathic 
schoo! of medicine, and though there were 
already hospitals in Philadelphia, yet there 
was not one in which homceopathic prin- 
ciples, in their strict integrity, were carried 
out. Feeling the need of such an institu- 
tion, these seventeen women, who were 
joined shortly afterwards by seven more, 
projected a hospital which should meet all 
the requirements of true homcopathy. 

The project was a mighty one, for they 
had at their disposal but the meagre sum 
of one hundred and forty-seven dollars and 
some odd cents; but they had faith and 
courage, and an earnestness of purpose 
which impelled them to move onward in 
the undertaking, in spite of al! obstacles. 
It seems almost incredible that they should 
have been so daring, in view of their 
scanty resources ; but they decided to take 
out a charter for a hospital for women, to 
be conducted on strict homceopathic lines. 

The charter, which was granted Decem- 
ber 13, 1882, states that the object of the 
Woman’s Homceopathic Association of 
Pennsylvania, for so they called them- 
selves, ‘‘shall be to establish and maintain 
homceopathic medical, surgical and mater- 
nity hospitals, with schools for nurses in 
connection therewith,” and that the exis- 
tence of such Association shall be per- 
petual. 

The effect of working enthusiastically 
in a cause is that the earnest laborers in- 
spire others with the same enthusiasm 
that they feel themselves, and this is 
shown in the whole history of this suc- 
cessful Association. In July, 1883, two 
noble-spirited brothers, Mr. Charles D. 
Reed, of Philadelphia, and Mr. Gideon 
F. T. Reed, of Boston, gave the Associa- 
tion $30,000 for the purpose of buying 
sufficient ground for hospital purposes. 
This generous gift enabled the managers 
to purchase a lot, containing two and two- 
thirds acres, in the Northwestern part of 
the city, then but sparsely settled, at Twen- 
tieth and Susquehanna Avenues. 

Though they now had the ground, the 
hospital could not be builtin a day, and 
they were anxious to afford practical aid 
to the suffering immediately. It was up- 
hill work, for no one would rent them a 
house for hospital purposes; but here 


again they found the friend in need. Miss | 


Mary Jeanes, of Philadelphia, bought two 
houses near where the permanent hospital 
was to be erected, on Twentieth Street, 
near Susquehanna Avenue, and rented 
them to the Association for a merely nom- 
inal sum. This removed another obstacle, 
and the work could begin. On March 12, 
1884, the hospital, containing twelve beds, 
was formally opened with religious exer- 
cises. It was a bright day for those ear- 
nest women. The end for which they had 
labored so faithfully was accomplished, 
and from the time when the first patient 
was admitted, to the present, they have 
had the happy consciousness that their 
hospital for women, in all its three de- 
partments, medical, surgical and mater- 
nity, has been the theans of doing good that 
they had hardly anticipated, even in their 
fondest dreams. The maternity depart- 
ment was especially successful; and, to 
‘quote from one of the early reports of 
the corresponding secretary, Mrs. Ros- 
well Weston, they ‘“‘had reason«to recog- 
nize how great a need existed for such an 
institution, where the ear of woman alone 
would be bent to listen to the harrowing 
recitals of wrong and suffering, and in 
cases where reproof and assistance were 
necessary, her sympathy and judgment 
could point out, and in some degree open, 
the path of right living for the future.” 
Meanwhile, the founders of this great 
institution were not idle. They broke 
ground for the new hospital on July 17, 


1884. The work progressed, not so fast | 


as they would have liked, but their motto 
was ‘‘slow but sure.” They would not go 
into debt, and they only built as they re- 
ceived the necessary means. Money came, 
however. 
bership fees, and entertainments helped 
to swell the amount, and finally, in Octo- 
ber, 1887, the beautiful new building was 
finished and ready for its inmates. The 
two houses which had served them so 
faithfully since 1884 were still kept for 
hospital purposes, and were specially set 
apart for the maternity department. 
Naturally, as the months flew by, the 


Subscriptions, donations, mem- | 


fame of the hospital spread, its sphere of 
usefulness extended, more patients came 
knocking at its hospitable doors, and very 
soon the maternity division outgrew its 
| quarters. As, by the wise management 
and faithful service of these devoted and 
self-sacrificing women, subscriptions in- 


creased and money came, almost in pro- | 


portion to the needs, it was felt to be both 

necessary and prudent to erect a new 

building adjacent to the hospital proper, 

for the special needs of the maternity pa- 
| tients. Ground for this was broken in 
| July, 1889, and the maternity building was 
| finished in less than a year. On May 15, 
1890, it was ready for occupation. 

In the meanwhile, their generous friend, 
Miss Jeanes, had died, regretted and 
| mourned by all who had known her; and, 

in accordance with her well-known desires, 
| the executors of her estate gave the two 
houses on Twentieth Street to the Associa- 
| tion forever, thus carrying out to the very 
| letter the wishes of their owner. After 
all the patients had been moved to the 
new building, the houses were renovated, 
and rented in a most advantageous 
manner. - 

Time has shown how wise was the fore- 
thought of the managers of the Associa- 
tion in purchasing such an ample piece of 
ground; for, still another building being 
needed for a ward for special cases, they 
had but to consider the building itself. 

| The plans for that were made by one of 











| 





| the managers, Miss Ramborger. In No- | 
vember, 1890, the erection of the special | 


ward was commenced, and it bids fair to 
be ready in a few more months. 

Thus in this short space of time have 
these few active, philanthropic women 
founded an institution which is an honor 
to the city in which it exists. It is pre- 
eminently the work of women, projected 
by women, managed by women, and is 
devoted to relieving the sufferings of wom- 
en. The resident physicians are women, 
and though some of the attending physi- 
cians are men, yet others are women. 

| One peculiar and beautiful feature of 

| the hospital is that patients who are past 
all hope of recovery are admitted, and 
every attention and comfort given to them, 
so as to render their last hours on earth as 
painless as possible. 


I wish I could, in this necessarily brief 
sketch of this noble work, give some faint 
idea of the hospital itself, standing as it 
does in thé midst of a wide and beautiful 
lawn, with fragrant flowers and fresh air 
and sunlight making it a garden spot in 
the now rapidly-growing neighborhood. 
The largest building of the group is the 
medical and surgical department, known 
as the Hering Hospital or Building. It 
has been so named in honor of Dr. Con- 
stantine Hering, an eminent homceopathic 
physician of Philadelphia. It is a beauti- 
ful building, picturesque, yet substantial, 
and looking totally unlike the typical hos- 
pital, with charming airy porches on all 
sides, inviting the convalescent out into 
| the cheerful sunlight. 

The accommodations for patients are 
ample, and ten of the rooms, intended for 
| private patients, are so little like what is 

expected in a hospital as to challer ge com- 
| parison with well-appointed homes. They 
| have been furnished by private donations. 
| Sunny windows, pretty rugs, artistic fur- 
piture, and a delightful absence of the 
bewildering amount of senseless bric-a-brac 








make the Hering Hospital an ideal place 
for an invalid. The thorough and almost 
startling cleanliness is also noteworthy. 
| Not a speck of dust is to be found even in 


] 
| 





usually seen in modern private houses, | 


| out-of-the-way corners; indeed, there are pays for a free bed to be used six months 


| no corners to harbor dust, the sharp angles 
| we denominate corners being unknown in 
the Hering. Everything is rounded. 
| Even where the walls and floors join, 
curved zine borders refuse to allow the 
| tiniest speck of dust to hide itself away. 


| modern and real improvements in heating, 
drainage and plumbing. Every room has 
an open fire-place, every window-sash is 


The Hering is also replete with all the | 


double, every wall has an air-chamber, | 
| effectually precluding dampness. Nothing | 


| is slip-shod. Everything is in order, from 
| the store-rooms, with their array of bar- 
| rels of flour, boxes of tea and tapioca and 


gers are unwilling to turn away the sick | 
or unfortunate from their doors for lack | 
of means to take care of them. To show | 
how necessary this is, it is only needed to | 
quote from the last report of the mater- 
nity department, where it is stated that the 
patients paying full rates were 2; partial 
rates, 20; and free patients, 98. 

A number of rooms in the hospital have 
been furnished by the generosity of | 
friends. There are several permanent free 
beds, and some free for stated periods. 

Besides the medical, surgical and muter- 
nity departments, the hospital has a de- 
partment devoted to the eye and ear, a 
dental department, a dispensary, which 
reaches far and wide in its ministrations, | 
aiding not only women, but men also. 
There is a training-school for nurses, be- 
fore which prominent physicians, both 
men and women, deliver lectures on all 
subjects appertaining to the duties of a 
trained nurse. Cooking for the sick is 
taught by an expert, and practical instruc- 
tion given in massage. Thus nothing is 
neglected that can afford succor to sick 
and suffering humanity. The aid that has 
been given to young mothers it is impossi- 
ble to estimate, and the tender care exer- 
cised over the helpless children within the 
hospital walls, cannot fail to have an effect 
on their after lives. 

It seems almost beyond belief that this 
noble work, inaugurated so quietly not 
ten years ago by that little band of women 
anxious to help their fellows, with a mod- 
est $147 in their scanty treasury, should 
have grown to such proportions. That, 
within a decade, these few women should 
have founded and maintained a hospital 
such as the Hering, and possess property 
worth $235,000, seems a wonderful thing 
even in this age of wonders. When, how- 
ever, we consider the ardor, the persever- 
ance, the determination, the enthusiasm, 
the courage and devotion they brought to 
their enterprise, the reason of their suc- 
cess becomes manifest. Day after day, 
month after month, they have been unflag- 
ging in their efforts. Pleasures were cast 
aside, so that more time could be given to | 
the one engrossing interest. Summer’s | 
heat and winter’s cold never kept them | 
away from their self-appointed labors, de- 
vising plans for the comfort and relief of | 
the suffering inmates, dispensing stores, | 
or, hardest of all, collecting money to | 
enable them to stretch out wider arms for 
drawing in the helplesssick. Earnestness 
of purpose, strength of will, desire to do 
good, willingness to labor, and prudent 
foresight do not often fuil of achievement, 
and as the founders of the Homeopathic | 
Association were possessed of all these 
characteristics in a marked degree, the 
Hering Hospital is now one of the great 
powers for good in Philadelphia. The 
managers, who, with but a few exceptions, 
have been such from the beginning, are: 

President—Mrs. M. W. Coggins. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. E. J. Bartol, Mrs. Jesse 
W. Thatcher. 

Treasurer—Mrs. M. T. Keehmlé. 

Rec. and Cor. Secretaries—Mrs. F. B. Skinner, 
Mrs. R. S. Mason. 

Manaygers—Mrs. W. S. Bailey, Mrs. J. H. 
Cummings, Mrs. FE. R. Sargent, Miss Kate M. 
Pleis, Miss A. E. Ramborger, Mrs. G. W. 
Myers, Mrs. 8S. H. Reese, Mrs. John Lucas, 
Mrs. Alfred Tucker, Mrs. 8. Rodman Morgan, 
Mrs. A. W. Sumner, Miss H. E. Abbott, Mrs. H. 
Wilson Catherwood, Mrs. T. S. Harper, Mrs. M. | 
L. Jackson, Mrs. A W. Paxson, Mrs. Aug istus 
Weyl, Miss S. A. Llovd, Mrs. Edward Long- 
street, Mrs. Roswell Weston, Miss Katharine 
Kimber, Mrs. J. W. Landerbach. 


In finishing, let me point out some of 
the methods of assisting the institution. 
Donations of money, of course, are always 
acceptable; also, of fruit, flowers, provis- 
ions, books, clothing, bandages, old linen. 
One hundred and fifty dollars annually 


in the year; $1,000 for a free bed to be 
used three months each year during the 
donor’s life; ¢2,500 for a free bed to be 
used all the time during the donor’s life; 


| $5,000 for a permanent free bed. For any 
| sum of money given or collected for free 


corn-starch and sugar and preserves, and | 


all the other articles found in a well-fur- | 


nished store-room, to the medicine chests in 
| the dispensary, with their multifarious 
| little vials, bearing magic inscriptions. 

In addition to those patients who are 
able and willing to pay a stated amount 
weekly, the hospital takes those who can 
| pay but a nominal sum; and, as some have 
| not even a nominal sum to give, it admits 
such persons free. To help this class of 
patients more effectually, there isa special 
| fund, called the ‘‘Charity Fund of the Ad- 
| mission Committee,” connected with the 
| hospital. This enables the committee to 
| help a much greater number than were it 


| obliged to depend on the money given for 


| the ordinary expenses of the hospital. 
| Extraordinary efforts are constantly being. 
| made to keep up this fund, as the mana- 








beds, a certificate is issued which entitles 

the holder to a free bed, within one year, 

to the full amount of the certificate. eae 
JANE CAMPBELL. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





WORCESTER.—The League held a recep- 
tion on Tuesday evening, June 16, in the 
parlors of Pilgrim Church, to which were 
invited many persons friendly to the cause. 
Conspicuous among the guests were clergy- 
men, representing the larger part of the 
various denominations of the city. 

After a social hour in the parlors, the | 
company marched, to the enlivening 
strains of musie, up to an adjoining ban- 
quet hall, where strawberries, ice cream, | 
cake, coffee and lemonade were served in 
abundance. The refreshments over, the 
president of the League, Mrs. Abbie S. 
Cole, called to order, and in a brief ad- | 
dress set forth the purpose of the League, | 
and somewhat the conditions and needs of | 
thecause. In closing, she introduced Miss | 
S. A. Henshaw as toast-mistress of the | 
evening. Miss Henshaw alluded to the | 
ideal plan on which the League was or- | 
ganized, being composed of both men and | 
women, and its membership open to every 
one who would come. She expressed her | 
appreciation of the male members, and of- | 
fered as the first toast, ‘‘Men, our Allies, | 
our Co-workers,” to which Mrs. Mary C. | 








“Q-for a Horse with Wings 


Shakespeare could not have known of the Putnam Horseshoe Nail, or he might 
. have been satisfied to depend on his horse's feet, without wishing him wings. 





the papers all these years and neglected to heed the warning in their columns 


Here they are, taken from horses’ hoofs in 
St. Louis, Mo. 


against the use of Cut Nails? 
eee ss 
Chicago, Jl. 


—_—= 


Providence, R. I. 
c 


—"* 


LOOK WELL TO YOUR HORSES FEET, 


For unless you know what nail has been used in shoeing him, you are liable at sg 


moment to have him lamed by a Split Nail which has penetrated the wall of 
the foot, resulting in iockjaw or death, as has been frequently the case 
since the introduction of cold rolled and cut nails. 


THE PUTNAM NAIL IS ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


Hammer-Pointed, and is the only horseshoe nail in the world identical with the 


Old-fashioned Hand-made Nail, ané cannot split, sliver or break. 


For sale by all deal@’s in K.o# shoe Nails. Samples sent free by-mail, 


PUTNAM NAIL CO. 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 





Harris responded in a very apt and effec- 
tive manner. Rev. D. C. Mears, D. D., 
pastor of Piedmont Church, made a strong 
speech, in which he spoke of the need in 
our civil affairs of the great moral force 
represented by women. Hon. Henry L. 


| Parker responded for ‘Women in Munici- 


pal Government.” He spoke of his expe- 
rience in the Senate of the State, when 
called upon to face the question of giving 
women the right to vote in municipal elec- 
tions, and of his conviction of the justice 
of the cause. He fully believed in woman 
suffrage, and spoke earnestly of the need 
of woman’s influence and vote in politics. 
Mrs. Kate C. Taft spoke well for ‘‘Wom- 
en on the School Board,” she having been 
a faithful member of the Board from Ward 
Seven for six consecutive years. She 
thought the school board would be strong- 
er if one third of its members were wom- 
en, and the supervision of the schools 
would be far more effective if the service 
were paid for. Mr. A. S. Roe, former 
principal of the High School, spoke on 


| **Woman’s Opportunity as an Educator.” 


In the course of his speech he paid a high 
tribute to Mrs. Taft and Mrs. Sarah B. 
Earle for their faithfulness to duty, and 
their practical suggestions while members 
of the school board. Mrs. Abbie L. Stone. 
president of the Worcester Woman’s Club, 
spoke eloquently on the grand work of 
women in clubs. To ‘*‘Women in the 
Church,” Rev. Mr. Garver, pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church, responded in an 
earnest manner. He said, among other 
good things, that whatever work there 


| was to do, if women were able to do it 


they should have the right to do it. and 
when they had done the work they should 
have the pay for it. Rev. Mr. Gray, pas- 
tor of All Souls Church, spoke briefly. ex- 
pressing sympathy with the cause. Rev. 
Mr. Stewardson, Episcopalian, and Rev. 
Mr. Pickles, Methodist, were present, but 
declined to speak. Mrs. Charlotte Powers 
responded pleasantly for the franchise de- 
partment of the W. C. T. U. 379 

The daily press was represented by Mr. 
John 8S. Baldwin, of the Spy, and Mr. J. 
B. Bartlett, of the Times. Mr. Bartlett 
responded to ‘‘The Press as a Factor in 
Reform.” He spoke of political parties, 
and said the party that would succeed 
must adopt woman suffrage as a part of 
its platform from principle, and not as a 
means to success. Caleb A. Wall was in- 
troduced as a veteran in the cause, having 
been present at the first Woman’s Rights 
Convention held here in 1850. Mr. Wall 
spoke of that convention in high praise, 
and remembered having taken part in 
printing the report of its doings. Mrs. 
Emma E. Foster gave a unique history of 
our League, and spoke hopefully of its 
future, and also of the final triumph of the 
cause, 

The Misses Day rendered violin solos 
with piano accompaniment in a very pleas- 
ing manner, and little Miss Sadie Briggs 
recited, ‘* Who Will Rock the Cradle,” etc., 
in a very effective manner. 

Owing to illness, absence from the city, 
and previous engagements, we missed 
many whom we expected. Conspicuous 
among the absentees was Senator Hoar, 
who was called to Boston on that day to 
receive the appointment to a judgeship in 
the new Circuit Court of Appeals. We 
congratulate him on this new appoint- 
ment. 

The evening was excessively warm, but 
the company was in the best of spirits, 
and made the occasion delightful and one 
long to be remembered. Ss. A. H. 





A. FLORENCE GRANT is a practical printer, and 
does excellent work of every description at reas- 
onable prices. So far as we know, she is the 
only woman in Boston who is carrying on this 
business as proprietor. Every woman or man 





who wants to see women rise from subordinate 
positions to independent ownership and control 
should give Miss Grant support and patronage. 
She specially solicits society printing, and job 
work of all kinds. Orders by mail will receive 
her personal attention. Ladies, try Miss Grant. 
You will be more than satisfied. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


$75.00 for the Summer. To Let — Furnished 
Cottage, with 7 rooms, on picturesque shore of 
Martha’s Vineyard. Use of stable and row-boat in- 
cluded. Boating, fishing, surf and still-water bath- 
ing. Address Kk. E. MAYHEW, Squibnocket, 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 








An Experienced Dressmaker wants ae. 
ments by the day in private families. Apply at 
46 Myrtle Street. 





After April 1st, board with rooms can be ob- 
tained in Arlington. Price $4.00 and $4.50 per 
week. Address, Box 376, Arlington, Maas. 





Boston Chaperon and Shopping Bureau.— 
Address, by letter, 3 Park Street, Room 7, 
Orders by mail promptly attended te. Lowest mar- 





ket prices. Expert buyers. Send for circular. 

For Sale.—A Pamphlet descriptive of the dedi- 
cation and building of the Indianapolis Propyleum, 
containing also a fine photogravure of the edifice. 
Price 25 cents. Apply to CURATOR, Propyleum, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





The National Subscription Bureau asks sub- 





scribers to send through this Bureau for the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, *1.00 « year; only 50 cents from now 
to ‘Wz. Address. Miss E, S. HATCH, Manager, 4 
Park Street, Boston. 

Supertiuous Hair, Moles and Warts, posi- 
tively destroyed by Electricity. A painless method. 
By Miss M. WALDRON, Specialist. Hygenic Com- 
plexion Treatments also given. Columbus Ave., 415. 


From 2to4P. M. 





Ladies from ali parts of the U.S. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 





A Lady of high character and education, speak- 
ing French, German and Spanish, who has travelled 
extensively at home and abroad, desires position as 


| companion to lady wishing to travel, or as teacher 


in school or family. She has made Botany a specialty 
and gives highest reference. Address Miss CLARKE, 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL Office. 


A BONANZA FOR WRITERS ! 


The Co-opereativ 


LITERARY PRESS. 


The Co-operative Literary Press is an Agency de- 
signed to furnish, for simultaneous publication in 
periodicals in all parts of the world, a literary service, 
consisting of Short_ Stories. Serials, Special 
Correspondence, Interviews, Sketches, Es- 
says, Domestic and Educational Writing. 

Articles published through this co-operative system 
reach a circulation far greater than that of the most 
popular newspaper or magazine in the world. 

The Co-operative Literary Press offers to criticis., 
edit and place manuscript for the author, and will 
undertake every sort of work between author and 
publisher. 

A letter of advice, covering the demands of the day, 
moral responsibility of authors, methods of literary 
work. choice of titles, influence with editors, and 
qualifications for authorship, will be sent free of 
charge to any contributor on application, All manu- 
seript will be promptly examined, and, if not placed, 
wiil be returned to author, if accompanied by return 
postage. For further information address 


The Co-operative Literary Press, 
59 .A, AMES BUILDING, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin Street. 
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